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Cuaptrer XV. 


OURTEEN YEARS before the time of which I write, Colonel 

Ffrench had sworn a bitter oath that his granddaughter Portia 

should never hold communication with any member of her mother’s 
family while he lived ! 

The one natural affection, the one unselfish feeling, of Richard 
Ffrench’s heart had, undcubtedly, been his feeling for his eldest son. 
Harry’s ruin, Harry’s shameful death, had inflicted upon him a blow 
under which all his worldly cynical philosophy could offer him no 
support; and the first instinctive self-shielding outcry of his own 
stricken conscience had been an outcry against the Dysarts. But for 
their influence he had not been estranged from his son; but for the 
Dysarts his Harry had lived! They were his murderers. These 
things Colonel Ffrench spoke in his first access of grief—that awful, 
blind grief of a man without belief beyond the hour wherein he 
grieves — he repeated them in colder blood until he came, not only to 
regard them as true, but to cling to them with a kind of sullen sense 
of consolation. Harry’s child might be brought under his roof. Let 
her forget the name of the mother who bore her, let it be an under- 
stood thing that she should scarcely know what blood ran in her veins, 
and Harry’s child might be saved—from growing upa Dysart. Little 
as he liked children generally, it seemed to him that he might like, 
might at least support the presence of this one, could some portion of 
his hatred of her mother’s race be only instilled into her heart! 
And, as we have seen, Portia came. Came, and in spite of her grace, 
her cleverness, her likeness to Harry, her want of affection for her 
mother, awakened very slight feeling, one way or the other, in Colonel 
Ffrench’s breast. 
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During their journey to Halfont good Miss Jemima took due care 
to tutor the child into what she should do and say on first seeing her 
grandfather. “He is an old gentleman, Portia—nay, never say you 
don’t like old gentlemen, that is not pretty to say—an « ' man with 
his head bowed down low; and you must run, with your arms held up, 
and offer to kiss him, and say, ‘ Grandpapa, love me for my own papa’s 
sake!’” And Portia, even at six years old, being a charming little 
actress, she had carried out these instructions to the letter : the upheld 
arms, the proffered lips—all. 

“She has learnt her lesson well,’ said Colonel Ffrench, turning 
coldly away. “Have her kept to her nursery, Jemima. I don’t see 
the likeness you told me of.” 

Upon this Portia, with her baby vanity sorely wounded, with con- 
firmed distaste for old gentlemen, was at once hurried from her grand- 
father’s presence, and from that day until the present had never heard 
another expansive word from his lips! He treated her while she was little 
with a cool, half-sarcastic civility that would have galled a more sensi- 
tive child into positive hatred of him ; as she grew to be a woman, was 
unvaryingly, scrupulously polite to her—-no more. His last flickering 
capacity for strong feeling had, in very truth, been buried in Harry's 
dishonoured grave. For Harry’s girl he cared nothing; not even 
enough to seek to keep up, through her, his enmity towards her 
mother’s family. Years went on: Colonel Ffrench becoming more 
and more indifferent to every subject but gout and the diet gout in- 
volves ; and now, at one and twenty, Portia not only spent six weeks 
of every season in her grandmother's house, but was engaged to marry 
her first cousin, a Dysart, Colonel F french acquiescent ! 

In the constitution of some very old men the instincts survive the 
affections by a quarter of a century or so. Colonel F french was thus 
constituted ; and love of rank, worship of titles and of titled people, 
were really instincts with him. Harry’s bright face belonged to the 
past—the past in which so many other fair things, effaced now from 
the old man’s weak memory, had been shipwrecked. The name of 
the Dowager Countess of Erroll was still written in the Peerage, still 
connected him with the world where his treasure, where his heart had 
been in his youth. And so the first time that Miss Jemima dared, 
tremblingly, to make mention of the Dysart name, a year or so after 
the death of Lady Portia Molyneux, she found, to her astonishment, 
that Richard, then confined to his sofa with gout, was in just as 
Christian a frame of mind as that to which she, honest soul, by 
stout endeavour—aye, and by earnest prayer, had brought herself ! 

“The child is of the Dysart blood, as well as of ours, brother,” she 
had pleaded. “I have had more than one letter from her grand- 
mother, inviting Portia to stay with her, but never dared show them 
you ; and now she has written to me in the same spirit again. There 
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are a few trinkets, it seems, that should come to Portia from her 
mother, and these Lady Erroll makes the excuse for writing. "Tis 
her heart—her heart, of course, that yearns to see the child!” said 
good Miss Jemima; “and I cannot feel it our duty, as Christians, to 
keep them asunder.” 

“The Countess of Erroll’s heart !” said old Colonel F french, looking 
up with helpless malignity from his cup of water-gruel. “My dear 
Jemima, let the girl go, by all means. She turns her toes in; a London 
dancing-master will do her good. But don’t let you and me talk non- 
sense. Lady Erroll has no more heart than she has honesty. Take 
my word for it, the trinkets will turn out paste.” 

And so they did. On her return from London, Portia, with infinite 
disgust, displayed her legacy to Miss Jemima, tossing each article 
aside with contempt as she showed it. “Paste brilliants, Cairngorm 
diamonds, miserable garnets, mock pearls! ‘ Not things, possibly, of 
intrinsic worth,’ says grandmamma, ‘but invaluable as mementoes.’ 
As if I cared about mementoes! She is a painted old woman with a 
peacock voice, Aunt Jem, divides her time equally between squabbling 
over bills, going to church, and whist—I was reminded of Brussels— 
and there was so little to eat! Still I amused myself. I went to the 
theatre four times. I learnt to play cards. I heard naughty stories 
of every one of grandmamma’s friends. My cousin, Ted Josselin, 
taught me to waltz. I amused myself, and I'll go again.” 

Thus, when Portia was a school-girl of sixteen, began the renewal 
of intercourse between herself and her mother’s family. Old Lady 
Erroll and Colonel Ffrench never met more (in this world), but some 
kind of half-conciliatory letter passed between them, and at distant 
intervals, thrice perhaps in two years, Miss Jemima would constrain 
herself to go up and partake of luncheon, cold in every sense of the 
word, under the Countess of Erroll’s roof. Portia, as I have said, 
passed some weeks of every season at her grandmother’s house. There 
was still very little to eat at that stately Eaton Square table, with its 
services of plate, and servants in plush and powder, and grandmamma 
was still a painted old woman with a peacock voice, dividing her time 
between rigid economy, her prayer-book, and the odd trick; never- 
theless, Portia found plenty to divert her during her town visits, and 
took special care to propitiate grandmamma while she paid them. The 
Countess of Erroll’s countenance had been for her the Open Sesame to 
the world—not such a decorous, humdrum world as was comprised in 
Miss Jemima’s visiting list; but the world of London, as London has 
been any time during the last eight years—quite as piquant a phase 
of manners, in its way, as was that of the Regency—and with Dysart 
cousins of all degrees as her mentors and friends. Play-going, 
dancing, card-playing, as many flirtations as she could compass, as 
much excitement as she could live under; all this, and more, was 
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crowded into the short six weeks during which Portia annually escaped 
from Halfont dulness—for her grandmother was anything but an 
austere or vigilant duenna ; once away from Miss Jemima, once among 
her “ Dysart associates,” and Portia did pretty much as she chose 
with her time and with herself. Nor had her London visits been 
without serious and tangible results. Four several offers of undeniable 
settlements had been made to Portia Ffrench since that first season 
when she came out, a slim girl of eighteen, under the old Countess of 
Erroll’s wing. And each time she had accepted; played with her 
new suitor for a week, or a day; then had a scene with her cousin 
Teddy, repented, broken off the engagement, and been sent down to 
Halfont in disgrace. 

The last occasion on which this had occurred was during the present 
spring—just when poor Blake was also falling into captivity. The 
suitor this time, a Glasgow manufacturer, very rich, very plain, very 
much in love, yet determined to “stand no nonsense” from any 
woman, earl’s granddaughter or no, whom he should honour with his 
addresses. So, on the second day of his new happiness, the Scotch- 
man thought fit to have an opinion; found Teddy Josselin helping 
Portia in an employment, they called gardening, in the conservatory, 
and demurred. If Mr. Josselin wished to cut off the leaves of dead 
geraniums he might do so, but not in such close neighbourhood to the 
lady he, with an emphasis, meant to marry. 

“You are jealous, Mr. Macbean,” said Portia, with beautiful 
dignity,—* jealous of my cousin, who is more than a brother to me. 
Good-bye, and please take away your ring,” drawing a magnificent 
diamond from her finger. “ It was too heavy for me from the first.” 

With a choking heart, but bearing his defeat manfully, the suitor 
departed. Then Portia burst into tears. 

“ It was your fault, Ted. Everything’s your fault! I didn’t hate 
him—not very much, for a real lover, at least—and of course you 
oughtn’t to have been here.” 

“Shall I call him back ?” said Teddy, innocently. “TI think I hear 
his fairy step still in the hall.” 

Upon this Portia’s lip quivered, and Teddy put down the scissors, 
and kissed her, deliberately. 

“TI don’t see the slightest reason why we shouldn’t be lovers,” he 
suid. ‘* You've been engaged to other fellows and thrown them over 
for me. Now be engaged to me, and let any other fellow make you 
throw me over, if he can !” 

They went down that moment, hand in hand, to the dining-room, 
where it was old Lady Erroll’s custom to spend her forenoons, looking 
over accounts—butchers’, bakers’, greengrocer’s, detecting a cutlet too 
much here, a head of sea-kale she could not remember, there—and 
Portia told her story bravely. She had quarrelled with one suitor 
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more. She had discarded the Scotchman and his settlements. Teddy 
and herself—a little tremble in her voice—had found out at last that 
they liked each other. Might they be engaged ? 

Old Lady Erroll looked up, her finger still marking the place in 
her account-book, from one young face to the other. “ ‘The last time 
this kind of folly occurred I was angry,” she said in her shrill old 
voice. “I’m not angry now. Old peopie mustn't waste their little 
residue of life upon useless emotion. If you had married Macbean, I 
would have left you ten thousand pounds in my will. I told him so 
last night. You are so much the richer, Ted.” 

“ Which will come exactly to the same, if I marry Portia,” remarked 
Teddy Josselin. 

“ar 

This monosyllable, not agreeably uttered, was all the opposition 
Lady Erroll offered. So Portia and Teddy returned to their garden- 
ing, ridiculously happy—or, perhaps, amused might be a juster term 
—and in four-and-twenty hours all the town knew Mr. Macbean was 
supplanted, and by whom. 

Old Lady Erroll received the many-coloured remarks of her friends 
with marked equanimity. ‘Teddy is a little boy,” she would say 
placidly,—* is a dozen years younger in sense and knowledge of the 
world than my granddaughter. I don’t trouble myself to think about 
flirtations between cousins. Teddy might spend his time worse.” 

She was unusually affable and obliging in her relations with 
Portia. Certainly, Mr. Blake might be asked to dinner—any friend 
of poor little Ted’s was welcome. Ted knew very well the house and 
everything in it belonged to him. To Teddy himself she was charm- 
ing. Who under such circumstances could suspect that the good old 
cctogenarian lady meant mischief? Well, Portia suspected it, for 
one—but then Portia always suspected the worst of everybody. “ If 
grandmamma’s intentions were honourable she would not be so 
generous,” Portia remarked to her lover. “She has given me a real 
onyx seal, slightly chipped, and a couple of torn lace lappets. I can't 
feel easy in my mind with grandmamma in such unnatural dispo-i- 
tions.” . 

But Teddy’s peace was untroubled. A sounder philosopher than 
many wise men, Teddy Josselin never worried himself about any evil 
whatsoever until it had positively overtaken him. He was really fond 
of Portia, enjoyed being engaged to her nearly as much as he used to 
enjoy breaking off her engagements with other people, sincerely thought 
it would be about the best thing that could happen to him to marry 
her; at the same time was not a passionate or impatient lover, but 
content to let everything connected with his engagement shape itself 
as it would, the subject of money along with the rest. His present 
means of subsistence were, his pay as a lieutenant in the Guards, and 
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five hundred a year allowed him by Lady Erroll. His prospects for 
the future were from twenty-five to thirty thousand pounds, and the 
house in Eaton Square, all dependent upon the will of Lady Erroll. 
Supposing her to turn refractory, he could thus rely, with cer- 
tainty, upon the sum of seven shillings and four pence a day, upon 
which to maintain his establishment, for Colonel Ffrench had long ago 
declared that a handsome trousseau and a hundred or so of pounds on 
his wedding day, would be the sole provision he could possibly make 
for his granddaughter. 

Seven shillings and four pence a day! Barely enough, with their 
present habits, to keep Portia and Mr. Josselin in gloves and bouquets. 
Well, Teddy declared the money part of the matter was not worth 
disturbing oneself about. See how he managed already! He had 
five hundred a year nominally; but when by accident he spent twice 
his allowance, never found any difficulty to speak of-in getting his 


debts paid. There were always plenty of people to cash bills, and so 


on, if your prospects were decent; and, besides, grandmamma must 
consent in time. No one out of a play ever refused their consent to 
anything now-a-days. He had sounded her a score of times about 
his engagement, and her answer was always the same. “ You know 
best, my poor little Teddy, you know best—don’t consult me.” Of 
course, if he knew best, the thing was settled. 

And so Miss Jemima was told that matters were progressing satis- 
factorily ; and Colonel Ffrench’s consent gained for the fifth time to 
Portia’s approaching marriage; and a wildly extravagant trousseau 
ordered by Portia herself before her London visit ended ; all without 
the definite question being mooted as to the means upon which the 
young couple were to exist. 

“We are happy in the present, taking no thought, like lilies,” 
Teddy would say, in his foolish innocent way, whenever Miss Jemima 
tried to bring him to business. ‘ The bridesmaids’ dresses are de- 
cided on, the trousseau is ordered. Now the only thing to think of is 
Gunter.” 

And at last (just two days before the commencement of this story) 
he told Lady Erroll, one fine morning, that she must really begin to 
see about ordering his wedding breakfast. “Colonel Ffrench is an 
invalid, and as you are Portia’s grandmamma as well as mine, we 
thought we would be married in town. A pleasant little party, not 
more than twenty people, and Ill undertake all trouble about the 
wine ”—the Countess of Erroll’s bad wine was proverbial—“ I mean 
Tl undertake to see that we have it nice.” 

Old Lady Erroll looked, not without genuine compassion, on 
Teddy’s fair boyish face, the one object left in the world that gave her 
eyes pleasure to behold! “ Teddy, child,” said she, “am I to under- 
stand that those french people regard the engagement in any other 
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light than a joke? They do. Ah! Now perhaps you will tell me 
what you mean to support Portia Ffrench upon? You don’t know, 
of course. Very well. Then we old people will talk the matter over 
for you. Tell old Jemima Ffrench—you are going there to-morrow, 
you say ?—tell old Jemima Ffrench, with my love, that I shall expect 
her here to lunch and to talk over settlements—you will use that 
word ‘ settlements ’—at one on Wednesday. Time enough to order the 
wedding-breakfast afterwards.” 


Cuarter XVI. 


THE MESSAGE was given duly, and at the hour and day appointed 
Jemima Ffrench drove up in a cab before the Countess of Erroll’s 
house. The good old soldier was dressed as usual in her plain village 
clothes, but no princess visiting a subject could have held her head 
higher than did Miss Jemima as she marched up Lady Erroll’s door- 
steps, and was ushered by a gorgeous six-foot high footman into Lady 
Erroll’s dining-room. 

The old countess was sitting at her writing-table, an open desk at her 
side, and one or two packets of docketed faded letters upon the table. 
She rose, gave Miss Jemima a little curtsey that had been the mode 
in the days of George the Third, and two withered fingers. ‘“ How 
are you, my dear? I haven't seen you this age. You look pretty 
well, but people at our time of life don’t grow younger—don’t grow 
younger! How is Colonel Ffrench ?” 

Miss Jemima seated herself, very upright, on a chair at some 
distance from her hostess, and answered that her brother was in his 
usual feeble state. He had not got into the open air three times this 
summer. 

“But keeps his faculties, I trust?” said Lady Erroll. (To no 
one who looked at her would it occur to ask a similar question ! 
Seamed with wrinkles though her face was, you could scarce believe it 
to be the face of a woman of eighty. The keenness almost of youth 
was in her pale eyes; her hair, dressed in small flat curls, was yellow 
still; her prominent teeth were still white, and every one of them her 
own.) “ Poor Colonel Ffrench is not, I trust, growing feeble in his 
mind,” she continued, in her shrill piping voice,—* the very worst 
affliction we old people have to dread.” 

“My brother's mind is as strong as it ever was, I thank you!” said 
Miss Jemima, stiffer than before. ‘ His memory fails him a little at 
times. That is all.” 

Old Lady Erroll took outa gilt bonbon-hox from her pocket, 
opened it, and helped herself to a lozenge. She ate sweetmeats all 
day long ; before her meals, after her meals—Portia declared while her 
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meals were going on. At the kind of conversational pause in which 
an old man takes snuff, out, invariably, came Lady Erroll’s bonbon- 
box. “I did not mean to offend you, my dear Miss Ffrench, but 
something my little grandson, Josselin, told me made me fear poor 
Colonel Ffrench must be somewhat enfeebled in his mental state. 
You can guess what I mean ?” 

“Not in the least,’ said Miss Jemima, but her face turned 
very red. 

“Why, about this love-affair—fiirtation, I should say—of Portia’s 
and Ted's. Surely the boy must have hoaxed me. You can’t be 
taking the thing in earnest, any of you ?” 

Miss Jemima’s face grew redder. “If we had not taken it in 
earnest Mr. Josselin would never have come to our house in the way 
he has done latterly,” said she, with energy. 

“Oh dear, dear, how guilty that makes me feel!” said Lady Erroll, 
with her shrill small laugh. “ Why, I had them here together for 
weeks and weeks, and yet I knew that the whole thing was nonsense. 
Portia has behaved very foolishly, Miss Ffrench. I hid my annoyance 
at the time, but I don’t know when I have felt more vexed. Macbean 
was no more vulgar than half the men you meet in society now-a-days, 
and his offers of settlements were most liberal. Portia may wait long 
before she meets with as eligible an offer, taking it altogether, as 
Macbean’s.” 

Indignation for a moment held Jemima F french dumb: then “ Portia 
disliked Mr. Macbean,” she cried hotly. “It made her shudder, she 
told me, to see him come near her. She detested herself every time 
she thought of her engagement. Would you have wished her to be- 
come the man’s wife with feelings like these ?” 

“ Well, it scarcely matters what I wished,” said Lady Erroll. “Iam 
not Portia’s guardian or adviser. Remembering who she is, as the 
child of my own poor unhappy daughter, I certainly should like to see 
her secured from poverty, married to some man who can keep her in 
decent comfort, before I die.” 

The buttons were off the foils; and Miss Jemima’s spirits felt re- 
lieved. In open warfare she could hold her own against any Dysart 
of them all. The thrusts and counter-thrusts of preliminary sparring 
suited her not. “And remembering who she is, as the child of my 
unhappy nephew, I wish to see Portia marry # man whom she can 
love,” she cried with spirit. ‘I don’t believe in money—I believe in 
affection; and affection only, for making the lives of human beings 
happy.” 

Lady Erroll took another sugar-plum. “It seems to me we are 
wasting breath on imaginary difficulties, my dear Miss Ffrench. If 
you believe in poverty, as a promoter of happiness, and if Portia 
believes in it too, by all means let her marry Teddy Josselin. He has 
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his pay and his debts, and Colonel Ffrench, no doubt, will assist his 
granddaughter with something more substantial than advice at her 
starting in life. Still they will be poor, quite poor enough, to test the 
value of your happiness-theory. Let them marry, by all means.” 

“And you, Lady Erroll ?” said Miss Jemima, point-blank. “ What 
assistance are they to look for from you? I suppose we may as well 
talk the matter plainly over.” 

“Nay,” said the old countess, still with suspicious urbanity, “‘ do 
you tell me the intentions of the lady’s friends first. What allowance 
does Colonel F french propose to make to his granddaughter ?” 

Miss Jemima’s honest eyes fell. If she had possessed a fortune, she 
would in that moment have settled every shilling of it upon her Harry's 
child; but she had, remaining in the world, exactly two thousand 
pounds, the greater part of the half-yearly income from which was 
scrupulously received by Colonel Ffrench as Jemima’s “share” in the 
expenses of Halfont manor. 

“ My brother Richard, as you know, is a comparatively poor man. 
His habits are expensive, rendered more so by his ill health, and every 
year a narrower margin is left over and above his own personal expen- 
diture. Except a very modest sum in ready money, it will not be in 
Richard’s power to assist Portia when she marries.” 

“And after his death? What certain settlement can be made upon 
her after his death ?” 

“My brother’s income dies with him, Lady Erroll. The little that 
remained of his former fortune was sunk by him, years ago, in an 
annuity. Halfont came to him with his second wife, and, failing chil- 
dren of hers, reverts by settlement, as you are aware, on Richard’s 
death, to her family.” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed Lady Erroll, a quick expression of anger lighting 
up her old face, impassive until now. “As 1 amaware! You do well 
to use that expression, Miss Ffrench. Before Portia married Harry 
F french, do you know what your brother told me about that Halfont 
property ? I can show it you—here—in black and white!” She 
touched with her withered hand one of the packets of letters that lay 
beside her. “ When you came I had just been refreshing my memory 
by reading an old note or two of your brother’s. He was considered 
one of the acutest letter-writers of his day, Miss french. Men used 
to say Talleyrand could scarce surpass Richard Ffrench in the art with 
which he could mislead others, yet leave himself uncompromised. Hear 
what he wrote me a week before my daughter's marriage!” She took 
up a sheet of note-paper, yellow with time, unfolded it, and without 
spectacles read aloud : “‘ Settlements, as you know, I have always held 
in detestation. They are needful oniy in certain exceptional cases, 
never where marriage begins under such fair auspices as will that of 

our children! My dear Portia will, I trust, look upon Halfont as her 
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home, now and hereafter, just as certainly as if a dozen lawyers had 
been at work to secure it to her on parchment!’ Would you like to 
read the letter yourself? You know your brother’s hand ?” 

Then Miss Jemima raised her eyes steadily to Lady Erroll’s. “I 
wish to hear nothing of the past. I wish, if I can, to forget it, with 
its shame and errors on both sides. I loved Harry as well, perhaps, as 
you loved your daughter, and have mourned for him asdeeply.” (Old 
Lady Erroll went to a rout three weeks after Lady Portia’s funeral.) 
“ All that is over. I eame here to talk of Portia. The girl is brimful 
of faults. She is extravagant, vain, giddy ; I don’t rightly know how 
much Portia could love! But she is young—at one-and-twenty every- 
thing is possible! Let her marry this Mr. Josselin, because she cares 
for him, and he for her. Old animosities, old letters, old wrongs—yes, 
for I will allow that you were wronged—let all be forgotten in the 
happiness of these two children”. . . and then Jemima Ffrench’s full 
heart overflowed ; her voice choked. 

Lady Erroll looked at her with an expression of cool curiosity. 
“ You are an enthusiast, Miss Ffrench !” she remarked, after a minute’s 
silence ; “and I am quite ready to believe a sincere one. I am as com- 
pletely matter-of-fact as Portia herself. I could say nothing stronger. 
In the case of two unworldly, hot-hearted, hot-headed young people, 
such young people as one reads of in old-fashioned romances, I will 
admit, for argument’s sake, that a marriage begun in poverty might 
brace character, stimulate honourable ambition. But what are these 
two lovers, my granddaughter and my grandson, whose cause you 
plead ?” 

“They are young, and they love each other!” cried Miss Jemima, 
quite unconscious that she was saying anything ridiculous. 

“They are,” said Lady Erroll, “exact representatives of their 
class and of their period. Teddy, to begin with. I don’t say he is 
Vicious, as men used to be when you and I were young. He neither 
drinks, nor gambles, nor commits public scandal of any kind after the 
robust fashion of fifty years ago, but he hasn’t an ounce of ballast in 
his composition. I allow him, nominally, five hundred a year; he 
spends double that sum at least—on what? Bouquets, opera-stalls, 
the ‘bills of his men-milliners—who shall say? I never even ask. I 
like the boy. Ted Josselin is all that’s left to me, Sarah’s only child 
—and Sarah was a good, a ereditable daughter to me, Miss Ftrench. 
If Ted can meet with a suitable wife, a woman with money and posi- 
tion, he may do pretty well; as long as he remains single he won't go 
very far astray. If he marries into poverty, marries a woman like his 
cousin Portia, he is ruined! Simply that. No need to pile up words 
where one expresses everything so accurately.” 

“But I don’t see why marrying Portia need be marrying into 
poverty,” urged Miss Jemima. “Young people can surely begin life 
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on five or six hundred a year. To my mind such an income, even 
with a family, is a handsome one. I will, on my part, do everything 
I can to help them at starting, and——” 

— And where is the income you speak of to come from ?” inter- 
rupted Lady Erroll, still with thorough amiability. “ Teddy’s pay 
amounts, I think, to one hundred and thirty-three pounds, nine shil- 
lings, and four pence a year. Colonel F'french, you tell me, can give 
Portia no other assistance than a certain small sum on her wedding- 
day. Where are they to look for the remaining four or five hundred 
a year of which you speak ?” 

“ From you, Lady Erroll,” said Miss Jemima. “ You would, surely, 
continue the same allowance to Mr. Josselin after his marriage as you 
make him now?” 

“ From the day on which Ted Josselin marries Portia Ffrench,” 
said the old countess, “ I never allow him one shilling while I live. 
Not—one—shilling !” . Dwelling upon each syllable with cruel em- 
phasis. “ At my death, as I have really no other relation in whom I 
take interest, I shall leave my money to a charity. I have nothing to 
say against Portia, personally. I know no better company than my 
granddaughter, when she chooses, and she is handsome too—consider- 
ing her dark skin. I have done what I could for her. Portia might 
have married well, four times over, if she had chosen, and through me. 
I would have settled ten thousand pounds on her after my death if she 
had married Macbean. But to be Teddy's wife...no! a hundred 
times, no! She would ruin him in six months—ruin him first, then 
disgrace him afterwards. Don’t interrupt me,” for Miss Jemima’s 
eyes flashed fire. “The girl is no worse than the rest of her 
generation. With a new dress a day, with an establishment, with 
diamonds, equipages, Portia would be a good wife, no doubt, as wives 

go. For Ted, I would a great deal sooner see him a 

—“Lady Erroll!” said Miss Jemima, rising from her chair, and 
standing erect—very dignified she looked in her rusty black silk, and 
with her fine outspoken face—‘ it seems to me that, on this subject, 
there is nothing more for you to say or for me to hear. Portia is your 
granddaughter, but she is my Harry’s child, and I will not listen to 
her vilification. What you say of young men and women of the 
world, may be true; I, thank God, know little of what you call the 
world, and I can’t bring myself to believe it. I think there is 
more good than evil in every young heart. I think a marriage of 
inclination, not of greed, is the best chance for my great-niece, Portia. 
I pray that she may make such a one! Of course I shall tell them 
word for word what you have said. Mr. Josselin meets me by ap- 
pointment, when I leave your house, and I shall take him down with 
me to Halfont. My advice to them both will be to look into their own 
hearts; to weigh all this well, and . . . not to give each other up! People 
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can live with little money, but life, as you and I have seen, to our cost, 
is not worth holding without love.” 

A deep colour came over Lady Erroll’s wrinkled face, then faded, 
leaving it almost livid-white. ‘ In the marriage you speak of,” said 
she, “ there was neither love nor money. It was a marriage that 
begun in deception, that was lived out in misery, that ended in 
shame and dishonour! And yet it is with such blood as that in her 
veins that you will counsel Harry Ffrench’s daughter to marry into 
beggary !” 

“T will counsel Harry Ffrench’s daughter to keep true, if she can, 
to the best thing in her nature,” said Miss Jemima, staunchly and 
quietly. ‘If she loves Teddy Josselin enough to brave poverty for 
his sake, I shall have better hope for her than if she had married 
Macbean, with all his settlements.” 

“ Ay, if she does!” said old Lady Erroll, her good-humour begin- 
ning to return. “ Depend upon it, my dear Miss Ffrench, we are 
both working ourselves into tragedy quite unnecessarily. Let Ted and 
Portia know, for certain, that by marrying they will become paupers, 
and I think you will find them quite disposed to shake hands and lapse 
back into cousins. Going? No, no,I can’t think of it! You must 
stay to lunch. Don’t let two old women like you and me quarrel, be- 
cause a silly boy and girl have chosen to play at falling in love.” 

But Miss Jemima was determined. “ Food would choke her in her 
present state of feeling,” she said, bluntly. “She wished to quarrel 
with no one, but her heart was sore; she must be alone.” And then, 
briefly declining Lady Erroll’s offer of sending for a cab, she started 
forth, alone, on foot, from the great Eaton Square house which an 
hour ago she had thought was, one day, to be Portia’s home. 

Jemima Ffrench’s honest heart was sore, yet, as she walked onward 
with her steady long step, her head well erect, through the London 
streets, an expression almost of youthful energy was on her fresh old 
face. If, as she still hoped, love won the day against wisdom, some- 
thing, she determined, should be done by which Portia and Portia’s 
husband might live. She would sell out two hundred pounds for them 
when they married; two hundred pounds would furnish a small 
house modestly ; Teddy must exchange the Guards for a public office ; 
Portia be taught housekeeping, and Colonel Ffrench forced into help- 
ing them. Nay, after a time, for Miss Jemima could believe positive 
and abiding evil of no one, would not old Lady Erroll herself be forced 
to relent ? 

“ A poor, good, enthusiastic simpleton!” thought Lady Erroll, as 
she put away her letters; the cherished relics, not —like Miss 
Jemima’s—of dead love, but of dead hatreds, of frustrated ambition. 
“Ted Josselin fling thirty thousand pounds to a hospital! Portia 
F french marry any man for the sake of his handsome blue eyes! I 
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shall have them both here to-morrow begging dear grandmamma’s 
pardon, and vowing they never meant the thing to be taken in earnest.” 

Then she sat down to her solitary lunch, and calculated, not without 
satisfaction, how much chicken and sherry had been saved by Jemima 
F french losing her temper. 


Cuapter XVII. 


For a long half-hour Susan Fielding waited, breathless with anxiety, 
not all unselfish as to the lovers’ fate. Then a light step came flying 
along the corridor, the door opened quickly, and Portia, her face all 
alight with animation, looked in. 

“Come Susan, child! the oracle has spoken, our fate is decided. 
Come and witness the last scene in our poor ill-fated, little love drama.” 

“ What—you are not going to marry Mr. Josselin, then ?” uttered 
Susan. 

“ Ah, that is just what you will hear,” was Portia’s answer. ‘I have 
had a hard alternative placed before me, Susan, I can tell you! Teddy 
Josselin and herbs, a stalled ox and Macbean. But I think, con- 
sidering my youth and inexperience, I have chosen wisely, as you will 
hear.” 

She hurried Susan downstairs, and on the landing outside the 
drawing-room they were joined by Miss Jemima, who, after repeating 
with conscientious accuracy Lady Erroll’s message, had left the lovers 
alone to deliberate upon their fate. 

“Poor old lady! You are a vast deal more upset by all this than 
you need be,” said Portia, patting Miss Jemima’s hand reassuringly. 
* As I tell Susan, we have, considering all things, decided wisely, and, 
what is more, without a tear. You have been crying, Aunt Jem—don’t 
deny it, I see the marks of tears on your cheeks—while we laughed ! 
Yes, laughed ; so loud, I expected every minute grandpapa would send 
up a message bidding us not disturb him.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, and Susan, with as choking a 
feeling in her throat as though her own destiny were under discussion, 
followed old Miss Ffrench into the drawing-room. Teddy Josselin 
rose from a sofa where he was reclining by one of the open windows. 
and came forward to meet them. He looked even more bewitching, 
Susan thought, in his morning dress than he had done the other 
evening: the frock coat, the delicate tie, the pointed moustache, the 
lavender gloves—all were faultless. And his blue eyes were just as 
full of lazy contentment, his handsome boyish face was just as un- 
troubled as ever. Ah! if she had a lover, mused the little girl, she 
would not choose him to wear mien so careless in this momentous hour 
on which their whole future happiness might hang !—poor romantic 
little Susan ! 
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“How are you, Susan ?” said Teddy, taking her hand, all cold and 
trembling with vicarious agitation. “I have been thinking of you 
ever since, and so has some one else. Did I tell you,’Tia? Blake 
soothed me to sleep with praises of Susan’s voice, and Susan’s ‘rustic 
woodland air,’ all the way back to town? Don’t be jealous.” 

The thorough good humour of Teddy’s tone, the familiar “’Tia” 
(Teddy Josselin was the only living being who ever ventured on a 
diminutive with Portia), made Miss Jemima augur favourably as to the 
result of their consultation. “ Portia is very likely to be jealous about 
Mr. Blake, or Mr. Anyone else to-day,” she said, with an inflexion of 
the voice that made the remark a question. 

“Poor Portia would be jealous always,” said Teddy, looking serious, 
“There is the leading weakness of her character. She cannot part 
with her meanest slave without a pang—can you, "Tia ?” 

Portia had now come close to her cousin’s side, and as he was 
speaking their eyes met. Surely, thought old Miss Jemima, not 
unobservant, not wholly unversed in love matters, the lacerated feeling 
of lovers on the brink of an eternal parting were never transmitted 
through such a heart-whole glance as that! 

“ When I am tried I will tell you,” answered Portia, lightly. “Up 
to the present time I have had no experience. What one gives up 
voluntarily, cannot be spoken of as ‘ forfeited,’ Master Ted.” 

Teddy made a mock-humble bow. “I never knew you had given 
George Blake up, Miss Ffrench.” 

“T was not speaking of George Blake, Mr. Josselin.” 

And then everybody sat down; the lovers at some distance from 
each other, perfectly cool and collected; old Miss Jemima and Susan 
waiting in agitated silence for them to begin. 

“T think,” remarked Teddy, when two or three minutes had gone 
by in silence, “that the barometer must be higher than yesterday —I 
mean the thermometer . . . no, which is it, "Tia ?” 

Miss Jemima looked up severely at the ceiling; Portia langhed— 
that pleasant laugh that, as I said before, would, in itself, have been 
enough to found many an actress’s reputation! “ What will you do 
without me at your side to tell you what you mean, Ted ?” cried she. 

* Portia!” exclaimed Miss Jemima. 

“Ah well, aunt, painful though it may be to tell the truth, there 
is no good in putting it off,” said Portia, with a business-like air. 
“Susan is in our confidence, and I am sure you are both dying to hear 
what we have decided on. As well tell them at once, Ted ?” 

“T suppose so,” began Teddy—then, Miss Jemima chancing to look 
at him full and suddenly, his blue eyes sank. ‘Only, do you say it 
all, Portia,” he added. ‘ You know you get over that sort of thing so 
much neater thanI do.” . 

“Thanks!” said Portia, gaily. “I accept the compliment at its fullest 
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worth. Mr. Josselin wishing me to be the speaker, Aunt Jem, I have 
to announce that . . . we do not mean to sacrifice ourselves.” 

“ As I guessed, as I foretold,” said Miss Jemima, half to herself. “So 
much for Lady Erroll’s knowledge of human nature.” 

“We are young, we may be foolish e 

—“ But not wholly corrupt!” put in Teddy. 

— And we cannot give up what to us is simply life itself.” 

Miss Jemima coughed to keep down her emotion ; the tears started 
to her eyes. 

“Dissipation, excitement, dresses by Worth, coats by Bond Street 
tailors, French gloves, French wines. What, in very truth, are all 
these things ?” 

A shake of the head from Miss Jemima said—“ What, indeed ?” 

“Superfiuities to many people, doubtless. To us, necessities of life.” 

“ Portia !” 

“Since I was eighteen have I ever, in one year, spent less than a 
hundred and thirty pounds on my dress, Aunt Jem ? the precise sum 
upon which grandmamma suggests that we should live. Well, we 
will say that when I was married I spent half—though the whole 
calculation is absurd—and Teddy the other half. Sixty-five pounds a 
year each on dress. What would this leave over for wine-bills and 
travelling, and all those incidental expenses? Not a farthing. We 
should not be in the least ashamed to beg, but we could not work, — 
either of us, and the only remaining alternative would be—starvation. 
Teddy,” she turned round to her lover, with the brightest smile 
imaginable, “ we can't make up our minds to starve—can we ?” 

“T could make up my mind to anything,” said Teddy, “as long as 
I shared it with you. Ifyou wanted money, “Tia, you should have 
remained faithful to the Scotchman.” 

“Tf my niece wished it, in short,” said Miss Jemima, looking 
searchingly at the young man’s face—“if Portia F french would 
remain true to her word, you would remain true to her. Is that what 
I am to understand, Mr. Josselin ?” 

“Tf Portia will marry me to-morrow I shall be the happiest man in 
England,” said Teddy Josselin, lifting his blue eyes to Miss Jemima’s: 
honest blue eyes they were, with all their sleepiness, all their want of 
intellect. “I’ve never taken thought for the morrow yet, and never 
came to very bad grief that I remember. The natural tendency of 
things is—is to fall upon one’s legs... Idon’t know why you 
laugh, Portia ?” 

“A slight confusion of tenses, Ted. Goon. It was the fault of 
the metaphor.” 

“To fall upon one’s legs. I’m put out, Miss Ffrench. Portia 
knows so well how to put me out. If she would quarrel with grand- 
mamma and marry me to-morrow——” 
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—“You would be doubtfully happy for a week, and decidedly 
repentant for the remainder of your life!’ interrupted Portia, in the 
sort of admonitory tone in which one puts down a child’s impending 
folly. ‘‘ We can’t afford to quarrel with grandmamma, either of us— 
I the least. She doesn’t love me very much; poor g:undmamma! our 
feelings to each other are about equal; but she really means me to 
make a good marriage, and i mean to do so, too—in my own way, not 
a Mr. Macbean. From the first vear I saw her, grandmamma and I 
have been playing a kind of game of chess of our own. Who knows 
yet which will be checkmated ?” 

“ You have been playing a game which I neither understand, nor 
wish to understand,” cried Miss Jemima, indignantly. “I have been 
always lenient to you hitherto, Portia. When you have lead on, and 
discarded suitor after suitor, I have been lenient to you, for I have 
thought your worst sin was girlish levity, and that in your heart—I 
may say it now—you cared for your cousin. I was mistaken. You 
have no heart. You care for nothing. You believe nothing. You 
regret nothing. I congratulate you, Mr. Josselin—I congratulate you 
heartily on my niece, Portia Ffrench, having at length made up her 
mind !” 

Teddy smoothed his moustache into finer points, and gave one 
quickly-averted glance at Portia’s face. “All congratulations are the 
mischief to answer,” he remarked. “I remember, when my cousin 
Adolphus was going to be married, old Linkwater congratulated him. . . 
I’ve often told you that story, "Tia ?” 

“Very often. You surely have no idea of telling it us now ?” 

“Oh! not at all, only—you know what Adolphus said is pretty 
nearly what I feel. All these things are leaps in the dark,’—this to 
Miss Jemima,—“ and it would take a wiser man than me to know, till 
a year and a day afterwards, whether he has drawn a prize ora 
blank. But lam extremely obliged to you for what you said, just the 
same. 

His unruffled fatuity, the lurking smile round Portia’s lips, were too 
much for Miss Jemima’s temper. “I congratulate both of you,” she 
eried, rising from her chair ; “and I congratulate the people belonging 
to you on being spared from seeing two such ”—a strong word was 
in the old soldier’s mouth, but she swallowed it—“ two such babies 
married. Lady Erroll was right. She does understand human 
nature, such human nature as yours, better than I do. You will 
yourself explain the rupture of your Jast engagement to your grand- 
father, Portia. That task I decline; and the next time, please, that you 
have wedding preparations to make, make them without consulting 
me! [ assist at no more trousseaus.” 

And Miss Jemima crossed over to a table ons afternoon tea was 
already laid, poured herself out a cup, and drank it, standing, in short 
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disdainful gulps, and not turning her eyes again- towards the culprits. 
A stranger looking in at the picture at that moment would assuredly 
never have guessed that Teddy and Portia were lovers, sternly refusing 
consent to their own marriage, and that this incensed old lady’s was 
the heart that bled at seeing generous youthful folly degenerate into 
the miserable wisdom of expediency and of the world ! 

Teddy was the first to follow her. “Don’t be angry with us,” he 
said, humbly offering Miss Jemima a plate of bread-and-butter. “ Bad 
though we are, we are not responsible for the sins of our ancestors. 
Everything is forced upon us by grandmamma.” 

He looked so handsome and so much in earnest as he made his 
little speech, that Jemima F french could not but soften. “ I’m angry 
with myself for having taken so much interest in you, that’s the 
truth, Mr. Josselin. I made the mistake of thinking of you both as 
of responsible beings who would help themselves, and whom it would 
be my duty to help. Isee you as you are! Children not knowing 
the meaning of the words responsibility or duty r 

—‘“ And who, therefore, must make their way by childish obedience 
to their elders’ dictates,” cried Portia, coming up and putting her arm 
round Miss Jemima’s shoulders. “Now, I insist upon your eating, 
old lady. You know you told me you had not swallowed a mouthful 
since you started. Take a lesson from us. Don’t quarrel with your 
bread-and-butter.” . 


So peace was made. Shocked though good Miss Jemima might be 
by the lovers’ frivolity, it was impossible to remain seriously angry 
with any two human beings for refusing voluntarily to encounter 
starvation. She had been a fool, she confessed, and they had proved 
themselves philosophers. The world was too old for romantic sacrifice. 
Let Mr. Josselin look out for an heiress, with Lady Erroll’s assistance, 
and Portia, if she could, find another Mr. Macbean. 

“You, both of you, suffer so little that I won’t go through the 
pretence of pitying you,” she remarked, as Teddy Josselin took his 
leave. “But this I do say,’ and Miss Jemima pressed the young 
man’s hand with honest kindness,—“I can’t help feeling sorry that 
we have seen the last of you at Halfont. . Some day, perhaps, a long 
time hence, you will look back and wish you had decided differently.” 

“And some day, perhaps, not a very long time hence, you will 
look back and say that we decided like oracles!” said Teddy. “As 
to having seen the last of me at Halfont, the thing is—is—” 
Teddy stammered and looked ;° . »»t—‘‘ridiculous! Because "Tia 
and I leave off being lovers is no 1 that we should not con- 
tinue——” 

—‘ To be cousins,” interrupted Portia. “ You shall come again in 
three months, Ted. Noi a day sooner; the world would talk. What- 
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ever we wish, whatever we think right, do not let. us run a risk of 
making the world talk!” 

She went with him to the top of the stairs, then, running back to 
one of the drawing-room windows, kissed the tips of her fingers as 
the carriage that was taking him to the station drove away. Could 
any woman discard in this light fashion a man she had once loved? 
Susan, to whose simple heart the situation was one of vitallest interest, 
asked herself this question as she watched Portia’s face. Had the 
whole engagement been idle child’s play, as Miss Jemima said, or... a 
blind? Was Portia’s heart indeed occupied by some absent lover—a 
lover far worthier, nobler, thought Susan, than poor Teddy Josselin, 
with his lavender gloves, and curled love-locks, and boyish effeminate 
beauty ? 

Portia sank down into a chair, and told Miss Jemima to ring for 
some fresh tea ; then in wildly high spirits began to discuss the changes 
in her prospects that the last few hours had brought about. Usually 
she flagged the moment that a scene, that an excitement, however 
trivial, was past: no such reaction seemed to set in after her final 
rupture with the man she had professed to love. She would go to 
town to-morrow. Every worldly hope she had was in grandmamma. 
Suicidal to run the chance of any fresh family feud! She would 
get presented at the next drawing-room. She would send her photo- 
graph to Macbean. He was vulgar, he lived in Glasgow, was ugly, 
demoniacal in temper ; but at the present ebb of affairs not a chance 
must be lost. Could a young lady approaching twenty-two, and whose 
fifth engagement had just ended tragically, afford to be critical ? 

So she rattled on, Miss Jemima listening, grimly sorrowful. At 
last when Susan rose to go, Portia offered to walk with her as far as 
the lodge gates; and as soon as the two girls were alone together, 
out-of-doors, her mood changed. “ You think me a monster of heart- 
lessness, don’t you, Susan? Oh! I can see youdo by your face. Don’t 
accuse me too harshly! Remember, you only see half—the outside 
half, that tells so little of the truth.” 

“T know that very well,” cried Susan, half impatiently ; “and I 
have no right, of course, to accuse any one. It all seems hardon.... 
poor Mr. Josselin; but I believe I can guess why you are in such good 
spirits !” 

Me Then you must be a much shrewder person than I take you for,” 
said Portia. ‘“ Don’t judge by what you would do or feel under the 
same circumstances, child. Think of something that you would con- 
sider wildly, utterly impossible, and you will be likeliest to arrive at 
the truth about me. Not that I want you to arrive at the truth, 
Susan!” Singularly bright was Portia’s face, singularly soft her 
voice. “I should just like to make you say one thing—Aunt Jem 
congratulated Teddy on my having found out my own mind at last; 
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will you congratulate me? I’m superstitious—I want good wishes 
to-day. Give me yours!” 

The poor child’s tell-tale face reddened. I do not say that, after 
spending one evening in the society of a stranger, a girl’s heart can 
be affected to any passionate or lasting extent. But I do say that a 
spasm of sharpest pain contracted Susan Fielding’s heart at this 
moment. Love's twin sister, we must remember, arrives so much 
more rapidly at maturity than does love himself. 

“I congratulate you, Miss Portia ;” but her voice was unsteady as 
she said this. “As you say, I can’t judge of you or of your actions 
rightly, but I know enough to feel that you are happier than you ever 
were in your life before ; and I’m glad—I mean, I try to be glad of it. 
I wish you joy, you and .... the person you mean to marry.” 

Portia broke out into a laugh, a heartier, louder one than most 
people had ever heard from her lips. “That is well-wishing with a 
vengeance! Well-wishing not to the living only, but to people who, 
as likely as not, will never exist. Aunt Jemima often says I shall 
end by being an old maid, and that she and I will live together at 
Cheltenham. Will you come and see me at Cheltenham, Susan? I 
shall be just a little more discontented than I am now,—thin, blue- 
nosed, a district visitor, and holding rigid opinions about women’s 
emancipation. Good-bye—what! won’t you give me a kiss after con- 
gratulating me so prettily ?” 

And then, with buoyant steps, she tripped back along the manor 
avenue; and Susan, heavy-hearted, went on her way alone towards 
Addison Lodge. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


Bermmes next morning Portia was off to London. 

“Let grandmamma and me play out our match of chess unaided,” 
she said, when Miss Jemima would have remonstrated on the indelicacy 
of thus throwing herself in Teddy Josselin’s way, the want of proper 
pride that she evinced in her quick forgiveness of Lady Erroll. 
“Grandmamma has played the great move of her game, and I must 
put forward my modest little pawn in reply. As to proper pride, I 
have none. If grandmamma invites me, I will go and stay with her 
to-morrow. Dear Aunt Jem, remember that Iam a pauper,—a pauper 
with at least four hundred pounds worth of silk attire and no possible 
opportunity of wearing it, unless I make an effort for myself!” 

The meeting between her and her grandmother was perfect in its 
way. Old Lady Erroll extended her little withered hand coldly: 
Portia stooped, much against her taste and habit, and kissed the still 
more withered cheek. 

“T have to thank you, grandmamma. You have taught poor Ted 
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and me wisdom. We felt a little sore at first,”’—Portia’s eyes fell,— 
“then reconciled ourselves to our fate. Everything is for the best.” 
“And you don’t mean to lose the world for love, either of you?” 
said Lady Erroll, scrutinizing the girl’s face sharply. 
“Grandmamma ! re 
“Oh! well, your Aunt Ffrench thought that you would. I did not. 
She’s a better woman than you and me, Portia, but a simpleton. Pity 
you were not wise enough to ask my opinion a little sooner. You 





_ have bought a great many expensive clothes, Ted Josselin tells me. 


What do you mean to do with your trousseau now ?” 

“Put it carefully away, grandmamma, and send my photograph to 
Mr. Macbean. I think he really did like me, a little bit, and, if it 
hadn’t been for Ted, I might not have disliked him. I don’t know 
that he was worse than other people’s husbands—when you didn’t look 
at him !” 

So unaffectedly good-humoured was Portia that Lady Erroll could 
not keep from being propitiated ; and by-and-bye, as Portia intended 
she should do, invited her granddaughter to come up and spend a few 
days in town. 

“ Not to assist you in getting over your disappointment—your face 
tells me how much you have felt that !—but to prevent the world from 
saying that you are disappointed. I treated the thing as a joke from 
the first, and now, if you and Ted are seen together as usual, it will 
pass off without scandal. You have had love-affairs enough, Portia. 
In a first, or even second season, these things don’t matter. No girl 
with her twenty-second birth-day looking her in the face, can afford to 
entangle herself as you do. The next flirtation you have must end 
in marriage—do you hear ?” 

“T hear; and, please Heaven, mean to profit,” said Portia meekly. 
“Tam quite as tired, quite as humiliated as you can be, grandmamma, 
and quite as resolved to have done with present life!” she added with 
a sigh brimful of obedience and pious contrition. 

They took luncheon together; Portia constraining herself to eat 
little and drink nothing but water, as she always did when she wanted 
specially to please her “grandmother. Between two and three o'clock, 
Teddy Josselin came in. Old Lady Erroll was dressing at the time 
for her afternoon drive, and when Teddy ran up, unannounced, into the 
drawing-room he found Portia there alone. She turned her head 
quickly at the sound of his footstep, and put her finger to her lip. 
Teddy closed the door softly, looked well round both drawing-rooms, 
then came up to Portia’s side. 

Their greeting. I am bound to say, was still conducted on the fashion 
of affianced lovers; but the moment it was over, Portia, with a rapid 
side movement, ran across to the window—thus putting half the space 
of the room between them. ‘“ We meet and we are to be seen in public 
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together, Mr. Josselin,”—her tone was low, but purposely distinct ; any 
chance listener outside the door might have heard every word. “The 
world shall not have it in its power to make merry over Portia 
Ffrench’s last disappointment! Grandmamma has asked me to 
stay with her. I am to come to-morrow, and remain a week or ten 
days, and you will be seen with us just as usual, sir. Grandmamma 
Says 80.” 

“ A week—and then?” cried Teddy, almost with eagerness. 

“Then, if Aunt Jem will give me leave, I shall go down and stay 
with the Gordons at Worthing,” said Portia; “that is, if nothing 
of importance happens meanwhile. I am thinking of sending my 
photograph to a Scotch friend of ours, Mr. Josselin—a friend whose 
regard for me, I believe, was real. Who shall say what the result 
will be ?” 

Mr. Josselin replied by crossing the room, taking firm hold of Portia’s 
hands, and looking steadily into her face. “ "Tia,” said he, “TI forbid 
you to send Sandy your photograph. You hear me? I forbid it!” 

“Teddy, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be a goose! Grandmamma may 
come in—Condy may be listening. You are making red marks on my 
wrists, sir!” 

“You shall not send Sandy—you shall not send any man your 
photograph. ‘There's scarcely a fellow in the service but has got it 
already.” 

“Mr. Josselin—— 

“Oh! but it’s true. "Tis sickening, sickening, on my word, to look 
in all the different fellows’ books and for ever see Portia Ffrench’s 
figure in this attitude and that, and then listen to their explanations 
of how they came by it.” 

“But Mr. Macbean is not in the service. If I have given my 
photograph to every officer in the British army, it surely can t matter 
giving one more to a poor Glasgow manufacturer whose heart I have 
broken ?” 

Ted's answer was conveyed in a whisper—a whisper that made the 
colour leap into Portia’s dark cheek. “ You silly little boy!” she 
began ; then lifting her black eyes suddenly . . . “Oh! Ted, do you 
care for me so much ?” she cried. 

Upon this Ted kissed her—the coachman on Lady Erroll’s carriage- 
box might have witnessed the kiss if he had chanced to look up just at 
that moment at one of the drawing-room windows: and then a rustle 
of silk was to be heard descending the stairs, and Teddy Josselin 
started guiltily back, five yards at least away, and old Lady Erroll 
herself came in. 

She glanced suspiciously first at one cousin, then at the other. 
Portia was not as a rule wanting in self-control, yet was Teddy's, 
at this moment, by far the most innocent face of the two. 
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“You here?” said the old woman, looking at him coldly. “It 
might have been in better taste, perhaps, if you ‘had stayed away till 
you were sent for. Portia, my dear, are you ready? ‘The carriage is 
at the door.” 

“And I am just in time to escort you,” cried Ted Josselin, with 
his most ingenuous smile. “I don’t see that you need forbid me your 
house, grandmamma, because you have blighted my hopes of happi- 
ness. If Portia and I are to be only cousins, let us be that—at least, 
till Portia is married.” 

“Which she never will be so long as Ted Josselin is her shadow,” 
said Lady Erroll, grimly. “Yes, you may come to the house, sir. 
You may come out shopping with us now. But understand ‘your 
position, thoroughly. If you get Portia intoany more mischief, if one 
other engagement is broken off through you, I never speak to you 
again.” 

“Oh! I understand my position accurately,” said Teddy, with a 
certain bitterness, real or mock, in his tone. “A tame cat, to be 
stroked when no better plaything is at hand, and ‘not turn when it is 
trodden upon——” 

(—“ That's the worm, Ted!” cried Portia. “When will you 
abandon the allegorical style ?”) 

—‘“ Then some fine morning find myself standing at Saint George's, 
best man at Portia’s wedding, for my reward.” 

“T trust so, lamsure!” said Lady Erroll, cordially ; “and the sooner 
the better. Portia and I have been having a long talk, and we agree 
—don’t we, Portia, child ?—we quite agree in our opinions. Well for 
you, Ted Josselin, if you had as much brains in your head as your 
Cousin Portia has.” 

“ Ah, I must look out for a clever wife,” cried Teddy ; he was hand- 
ing Lady Erroll downstairs as he said this, and looked back over his 
shoulder at Portia. “ Will you help me in my search, Cousin Portia? 
I’m not a genius 

— You are not, indeed !” 

“ But I’m a good-looking fellow, and easy to live with. A young 
woman inclined to be vixenish could scarcely meet with a better 
husband than Ted Josselin.” 

Portia’s reply was conveyed through a cunningly swift pull of one 
of Master Ted’s love-locks ; for these cousins, lovers, under whatever 
name you choose to rank them, were still much on the same terms as 
they had been in the days when Teddy first taught Portia, a school- 
girl of sixteen. to waltz in Lady Erroll’s back drawing-room. 

* You would be a good husband for a woman with five thousand a 
year, strictly settled on herself,” croaked the-old countess. ‘‘ Miss 
Minters is still disengaged. I know it on the best authority. She is a 
sensible, well-principled girl——” 
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“ Aged thirty-one, and of West Indian ancestry,” finished Teddy. 
“The ancestral pedigree emblazoned on her face. What a pity we 
can’t make up a double wedding for the same day! “Tia and Sandy, I 
and the Octoroon. Arrange it for us, grandmamma, if you can, and 
without courtship. Name the day and amount of settlements, and 
Portia and I will be there to be legally made over to our purchasers.” 

They now drove away eastward for shopping, Lady Erroll in so 
benign a humour that in a certain shop in Oxford Street she pre- 
sented her granddaughter with a five-and-sixpenny glove-box (Portia 
shows it still), afterwards to the Waterloo Station, from whence it was 


arranged that Portia should start by the five o'clock train. Here, 


loitering about the platform, a sketch-book and colour-box in his hand, 
they came across George Blake. 

“Just the man we want,” said Teddy; Lady Erroll was waiting in 
her carriage outside, and Mr. Josselin was commissioned to see Portia 
into her place, a duty, it would seem, involving long and whispered 
conversation in its fulfilment. ‘“ You are going to Halfont, of course ? 
Then you will escort my cousin home. Nothing could be better.” 

“Mr. Blake does not seem to see it,” remarked Portia, offering him 
her hand, with even more than her accustomed friendliness. ‘“ Would 
it really be a very great trouble to you to escort me home, Mr. Blake ? 
There will be no carriage waiting for me at the station, and we shall 
have very nearly two miles to walk, mind.” 

Before Blake had time to answer the bell rang, and they had to 
hurry into the first carriage they could find. Teddy stood, a picture 
of dandy laziness, of unrufiled composure, among the crowd of porters 
on the platform, and kissed the tips of his delicately-gloved fingers to 
his cousin as the train moved away. Portia put her head through the 
window, and gave him one last smile—a smile that made George Blake 
groan in the spirit. 

“Now, are you really going to Halfont, Mr. Blake? What a bless- 
ing to have a carriage to ourselves! I am very pleased to have your 
escort ; still, I would not be so selfish as to take you out of your way.” 

“I am really going to Halfont,’ answered Blake. “Where else 
should I be going? Not to trouble you, though,” he added, quickly. 
“T have my tools with me, as you see. I want to study a sunset 
effect by the canal, and——” 

“ And you can give me that long-promised lesson at last, then ?” 
said Portia, as he hesitated. ‘“ No dinner is going on at home to-day. 
Grandpapa is poorly, and he and Aunt Jem were to dine off boiled 
whiting at two oclock, so we shall be independent—able to paint and 
enjoy ourselves as much as we like. What a lucky chance that we 
met! I always find it so hard to live through a long evening at 
home when I have been in town during the day.” 

“A lucky chance for me,” said Blake. “When I saw you with 
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Josselin I never thought I should be so fortunate as to be your escort, 
alone.” 


“ Ah,” said Portia ; “ Mr. Josselin does not come to Halfont at present, 
you know.” 

She threw down her eyes, and trifled with the string and paper 
enfolding Lady Erroll’s glove-box. George Blake evidently knew 
nothing. She was to have the pleasure, always a keen one to her, of 
enacting a new little part; of watching, of playing with the poor 
fellow’s first surprise on learning she was free. 

“ Josselin does not go to Halfont!” exclaimed Blake. “Why, he 
was there the day before yesterday.” 

“ And yesterday,” added Portia ; “ but for the last time! Mr. Blake, 
you know us both so well—in talking to you I feel I am talking to 
that rare thing, a friend—and so I can tell the plain truth. The fact 
is,” here she blushed and hung her head, “everything isover! Grand- 
mamma will not hear of it, and Teddy has got back his liberty. It is 
all for the best, no doubt, only I wish we had been told sooner. It is 
very well for old people, who have forgotten what feeling means, to 
be so wise about money, but just the least hard on us, who are foolish 
and who suffer.” 

The blush, the down-bent face, the faltering voice, set Blake’s im- 
pulsive heart aflame. It was the first moment since he had known 
her in which he had seen Portia Ffrench thoroughly unbend, thoroughly 
a woman! “And you have let old heads get the better of young 
hearts!” he exclaimed. “Josselin has let worldly interest of any 
kind reconcile him to such a loss ?” 

He stopped ; and Portia’s eyes sank lower Leneath his. “The sub- 
mission was mine, not Teddy’s, Mr. Blake. He would have faced poverty 
with better courage than I—perhaps could not realize as I could what 
poverty, for people like us, would be! I am wiser than my years 
entitle me to be. I have the bitter experience of my own childhood 
to show me what men and women come to who cannot work, and who 
do not wish to starve.” 

** All that may be very admirably reasoned,” said Blake, still watch- 
ing her face; “ yet, had I been Josselin, I would rather have listened 
to worse logic from your lips.” 

“You would rather have listened to some fine-sounding, tall talk 
about devotion and unselfishness, and the sweets of a life supported on 
seven-and-fourpence a day, then have awoke a year later to the solid 
fact of being in the poor-house ?” 

“Do you give me leave to answer that question honestly ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“T would rather you had held to me, in spite of all the grand- 
mothers in the world, and have leftthe future in my hands. We should 
not have been in the poor-house in a year, Miss F french, depend upon it.” 
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A quickly-repressed smile came round the corners of Portia’s lips. 

“ You can make money,” said she; ‘‘yow can paint pictures and 
write books. My cousin and I belong to the lumber of the earth. 
We toil not, neither do we spin. Creatures who take no thought of 
the morrow, like lilies! as poor Teddy used to say. We have no 
prospects, no hopes, but in the riches of others, and grandmamma has 
cut out our future for us beautifully. Teddy is to marry Miss Minters ; 
you have heard of the rich Miss Minters ?” 

“And you?” interrupted George, warmly; “what stall in Vanity 
Fair is to be tenanted by you?” 

“T must wait for the first vacancy,” said Portia, with a demure little 
sigh. “Can girls without money choose? Can a canary tell into 
which particular cage it will be sold ?” 

“ And you can admit of no other alternative? You cannot even 
believe in the possibility of a marriage that should not be one of 
buying and selling ?” 

“ Another day I will answer that question, Mr. Blake. My brain 
at present is in a whirl of matrimonial arithmetic. I have just spent 
four hours with grandmamma, remember! So many thousand pounds 
well invested yield so much income. A man with a given fortune 
must make such a settlement. Oh the meanness, the stupidity of it 
all! Oh! if human beings could be independent of a London house, 
a carriage, diamonds, and think only of making the best and highest 
out of their own lives!” 

The aspiration was not absolutely novel; but what speech can ever 
sound commonplace from a beautiful girl who blushes as she speaks, 
and whose voice softens, and whose whole manner gives the listener to 
understand that his, and his alone, is the ear into which these nobler 
longings of the soul are poured forth? In the game of chess which 
she was playing (and playing to win!), a London house, a carriage, 
diamonds, were the very stakes Portia Firench had sworn in her heart 
to carry away. And George Blake knew pretty well that it was so; 
knew that he had about as much chance of winning her hand as though 
she had been a Royal Princess! And still the voice of the charmer 
charmed him—still vanity subtilely flattered, whispered that Portia’s 
inmost maiden heart was still unmoved. She had liked Josselin as a 
cousin, a playmate ; had encouraged her other suitors up to the point 
at which love was expected from her, then found that she had no love 
to give. Had she ever made confession like this to any man but him- 
self? Had she not said that she looked upon him as that rare thing, 
a friend? And did not her voice falter, her eyes sink, as she told him 
the story of her recovered freedom ? 

“Of all human vanity commend me to the vanity of a clever man!” 
thought Portia, leaning back in her corner of the carriage and 
glancing at Blake from beneath her eyelashes. ‘I talk a single sen- 
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tence of nonsense about not wanting to be rich, and his Highness 
thinks it is meant for him—speculates, at this moment, whether he 
shall give me a chance of working out my theory or not. Oh you 
poor, dear, foolish, credulous genius! Teddy, with all his silliness, is 
wiser in his generation. I should like to see Ted deceived by the 
prettiest piece of clap-trap that could be put together !” 

It would be hard to find.a pleasanter walk than the mile-and-a-half 
of winding road that leads from Eltham station to Halfont. Middle- 
sex has not a romantic sound; neither does an absolutely flat and 
highly-cultivated country accord with ordinary ideas of the picturesque 
in scenery; but, in travelling over the world, I have never found 
greener lanes or sweeter pastures or finer trees than I can remember 
within fourteen miles west of Hyde Park Corner. To George Blake, 
after London and two days’ absence from Portia, every sight and smell 
and sound was simply delicious. Summer had come early this year, 
and trees and hedges were already in fullest leafage. Eglantines, dog- 
roses, honeysuckles, were in great masses of blossom ; the lanes were 
redolent with the smell of new-mown hay. Portia took off her hat 
and sauntered, bare-headed—meek, for the nonce, as Ruth among the 
corn—at Blake’s side ; her dark face, now in sunshine, now in shadow, 
her black hair warmed into richest lustre by the lights that fell on it 
in quivering emerald shafts through the branches overhead. Just so 
much of art-instinct was in this girl as made her always externally 
correct in her adaptation of her moods to those of Nature. Fitting, 
in her white dress, about the twilight lawn at Halfont, walking, bare- 
headed, with rustic gypsy grace through the lanes, Portia Ffrench 
seemed still to harmonize as fitly with her surroundings as she harmo- 
nized, in silks and jewels, with a London ball-room or opera box. And 
to a man like Blake, prone at all times to be conquered through his 
senses mainly, this faculty of being picturesque at will is about the 
most potent charm a woman can possess. In Portia’s case it was, one 
may say, but a higher kind of millinery instinct, the instinct of an 
actress at best. With nature,as nature, she never pretended to hold 
sympathy ; could not, by any effort of imagination, have seen a picture 
without the central figure of Portia Ffrench in the foreground ; the 
moment she came in-doors forgot all the trees and blossoms in the 
world—except, ;erhaps, one trailing branch of roses:that might serve 
as a frame-work for Portia Ffrench’s face in an open window. But 
Blake was not likely to be sensible of this or any other hidden want 
in an hour like this. In his saner moments—reasoning on marriage 
fora friend, for instance—he would say that what a working man’s 
life needed was a ccmpanion, a heart to feel with him, a mind to under- 
stand him, clever hands to cook him a dinner. In Portia’s company, 
all he knew was that he wanted her! beauty, grace, picturesqueness 
for ever at his right hand. If you look round at the wives of the 
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artists, or men of artistic temperament, whom you know, you will see 
examples enough of the kind of inspiration that guides such men in 
their choice of wives. Alas! they find out, mostof them, at forty 
what they ought ‘to have fallen in love with, but didnot, at twenty- 
five ! 

Colonel Ffrench was in his own apartments, and Miss Jemima 
abroad on village errands, when they arrived at Halfont. So Portia had 
to entertain George Blake alone, and a delightful entertainment he 
found it. Substantial tea, with the addition of strawberries and cream, 
served under the cedars, and Portia as handmaid. Portia running 
about herself with the teapot for hot water, laughing, chattering, eating 
bread-and-butter and strawberries with the appetite of a Sunday-school 
child. Could this be a woman, Blake asked himself, as he watched 
her, whose heart was mourning over the blighted hopes, the lost lover 
of yesterday ? 

Time fled so rosily that the sun was already nearing the horizon 
before the artist remembered the sunset effect which he had come 
fourteen miles to study. “It is entirely my fault if you are too late,” 
said Portia, “ but never mind. All effects are much the same. Canal 
scene after sunset—canal scene before sunset—wouldn’t one sound 
just as well as the other in a catalogue ?” 

And when at last they got to the desired spot, just beyond the dis- 
puted willow-fence, and close to the garden gate of Addison Lodge— 
when at last Blake’s brushes were in his hand—Portia’s influence was 
on him still, and he could not work. To say that she was frivolous 
would inadequately describe her—indeed the very grain and texture of 
Portia’s nature were not frivolous; but she was marvellously, abso- 
lutely self-engrossed—self-engrossed to an extent that paralyzed every 
effort you might make to get away from the one charmed cirele of her 
own good looks, her own discontents, her fortunes and misfortunes. 
Thus, when Blake had painted about five minutes—“ Would he re- 
member, please, that this was to be a lesson to her, not.a study for 
himself? Dabbling in that yellow and red seemed easy enough— let 
her try it.” And she tried it, and immediately spoilt one leaf of his 
sketching-block—manipulating body colour with a heavy hand just 
where the shadow in the canal was to have been kept cool and trans- 
parent. Spoilt his canvas and argued the point! very charmingly, 
though the sun would not linger in his course to listen. “Why 
should shadows be transparent and lights opaque? It was quite 
different in nature. See, the light was transparent, the shadow black 
there. Now, if any one was drawing her, which would be opaque, her 
complexion or her eyes? By-the-bye, as the sketch was spoilt, would 
Mr. Blake like to draw her? He had often asked her to sit for him, 
and this evening she was in the mood, if he liked it!” 

And Blake liked it, of course, and turning his eyes from the willows 
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fixed them on Portia Ffrench ; but finding this occupation pleasanter 
than working (and Portia presently declaring she was in the mood for 
talking, not sitting), the sketching materials were put aside, and at 
Portia’s request the artist took out a cigar, and all further thought of 
work was over. The precise result which fifty times before, in dif- 
ferent ways, Portia’s “ inspiration ” had wrought for him. 

They watched the sunset; they watched the midsummer after-glow 
bathe river and bank and overhanging trees in its soft effulgence ; 
and then Blake's cigar was flung away, unfinished, and his voice began 
to grow tender, and he managed to lessen by a foot or two the space 
between himself and Portia. The conversation, strange to say, had, 
by this time, turned not upon her interests but his; upon the struggles, 
the disappointments, the hitherto-thwarted ambitions of his life. At 
last, hesitatingly, he spoke to her of the one dearest hope, the one 
strongest motive-power, that was wanting to him. “ I am mad,” he 
said; “1 confess my madness, but I must speak. That which I covet 
is so far above my reach that it seems idle to speak of hope; yet if I 
could hear one word from your lips, Miss Ffrench, I should feel that I 
had something to live, something to strive for.” 

“ And that word?” asked Portia, a little absently; she had been 
yawning in the spirit ever since George Blake began to talk about 
himself ; “ what is this magical word I am to utter ?” 

“Tell me that I need not absolutely despair! I ask no more—I 
have not the right, perhaps, to ask that. Only let me hear you say 
those words, ‘ Do not despair,’ and I shall try to be content.” 

“ TI am sure I don’t see why you need despair,” said Portia, examin- 
ing the cipher on her handkerchief. “ You have energy, ambition. 
You can make of your life what you will.” 

“Tam not speaking of that. I am speaking of something dearer, 
sweeter than all ambition.” 

“‘ Nothing should be dearer to a man than ambition.” 

“ Do you tell me to despair? Yes or no?” 

“ T should be sorry to think of any one despairing, Mr. Blake.” 

“ Miss Ffrench .. . Portia. . .” 

—He came closer, and would have taken her hand—but at that 
moment the garden gate of Addison Lodge opened close beside them, 
and a small black-clad figure appeared upon the bank. 

“ T wish she was at Jericho !” thought Blake, starting back. 

“Thank Heaven! that little difficulty is taken off my hands,” 
thought Portia Ffrench. 

So seldom, even when they are love-making, do two human beings 
feel precisely the same in any given emergency. 
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Gluck. 





A PATHETIC interest attaches to the memory of the great musical com- 
poser whose life and influence on dramatic music we propose to con- 
sider. To a student of musical history, or an observer of the progress 
of the art in modern times, the very name of Gluck sounds like a 
misnomer. “ Missgliick,” or “ Ungliick,” would more appropriately 
designate a man whose influence is so utterly disproportionate to his 
deserts; for although the revolution he effected resulted in conse- 
quences which endure to this day, but few care to investigate the 
theories or acknowledge the hard intellectual labours of one who is 
eminently (we grieve to say so) a musician of the past. It may be 
from a dearth of highly-cultivated artists, but certainly the purely 
classical style is at a discount in our own theatres; for to the objec- 
tion often raised, that the intellectual character of Gluck’s music has 
made him defective in melody, we can pray in aid the answer of Rous- 
seau, who ridiculed the notion: “For my part, I find that melody 
issues from every pore of Gluck.” The reasons for this neglect are, 
to our thinking, very easily accounted for. Gluck’s music, like 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry, has been constructed for the few. It pre- 
supposes, if not a learned audience, at least one fully able to appreciate 
the stern beauty of the Niobes, Iphigenias, and Medeas of mythology ; 
and, apart from a due recognition of the classical purity and grace of 
his music, Gluck’s power of creating broad, general impressions, inde- 
pendent of imitative facility, will always call upon higher emotions 
than those which are satisfied with “the sound and fury ” of Verdi, or 
the tortured instrumentation of Meyerbeer. Other obvious reasons 
militate against the supposition that Gluck’s popularity admits of a 
revival in our time. Unlike those of Handel and Mozart, not only 
are the airs of Gluck absolutely dependent on the stage for their 
power, but, divorced from the context, they become, if not meaning- 
less, at. best but feeble illustrations of the dramatic force of -this 
master. His use of wind instruments, which he never employed to 
mask a poverty of musical ideas, makes the loss of such means irre- 
parable; and it will be found, in examining his most famous works, 
that so artful was the construction of the dramatic chain in the first 
instance, that the removal or disjointure of a single link is fatal if we 
wish to form a correct estimate of Gluck’s dramatic power. The 
“Che fard” or “ Non sdegnar” of an amateur in a drawing-room can- 
not, under such conditions, be accepted as tests of the composer's 
worth. His great secret was in the sustained force and elaboration of 
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individual characters; and isolated recitatives and songs, written not 
merely in the strictest keeping with the characters to which they were 
originally assigned, but often fitted with something like Chinese accu- 
racy to the words of the speakers themselves, become pretty curiosities 
instead of deep utterances—pearls not lacking lustre indeed, but such as 
had better never have been detached from the costly rosary and their 
original setting. Gluck was, in some sense, to Mozart what Masaccio 
had been to Raphael; and although in both cases the glory of the 
pupil eclipsed that of the master, probably neither of those famous men 
would have disowned their obligations to their less-known predecessors. 
Mozart's: keen appreciation of dramatic propriety in Gluck’s operas 
paved the way for the priestly music of Sarastro, and suggested the 
deep local colour of the Idomeneo; When it is remembered that 
Gluck’s theories were not the results of a superficial shrewdness, but 
the rewards of fifty years’ incessant thought and study, it is gratifying 
to think that perhaps the most philosophical composer, Mendelssohn 
excepted, that ever lived, should have been a favourite with Voltaire; 
Goethe, Rousseau, and Klopstock. To argue with Rousseau was one 
of Gluck’s great pleasures, and he would cross pens with any one he 
really respected, in a grave, intellectual combat. “The songs of 
Paris,” said Rousseau, “ have all the richness and effeminacy of Phry-° 
gian manners, while those of Helena are constantly grave and simple; 
but Gluck has forgotten that Spartan severity of manners had its 
origin in the legislation of Lycurgus, and that Helena was born long 
before that time.” Gluck heard of this remark, and said, in answer: 
“T should be happy if my works were always examined by such en- 
lightened and scrupulous judges. M. Rousseau’s reasoning is very 
ingenious, but I viewed the subject differently. Helena loved Paris; 
but 1 find in Homer that she endeavoured to elevate his mind, and 
excite in him a love of glory. I see that she was esteemed by Hector ; 
and the praise she drew from the old men as she passed indicates as 
much respect for her character as admiration of her beauty. Thus, 
by giving her a simple and grave, but elegant, style of singing, I do 
not mean to characterize a Spartan woman merely, but a high and 
generous soul.” On another occasion, when playing to some of his 
friends the scenes in the Iphigénie en Tauride, where Orestes says, 
“Le calme rentre dans mon coeur,” some cne suggested that the 
phrase and the agitated accompaniment in the orchestra were at vari- 
ance, and said to Gluck: “Orestes is calm; he says so.” “He lies,” 
answered the composer; “he thinks he is calm, while he is only 
exhausted ; but the fury is always in his breast—he has killed his 
mother!” With a composer who measured every note of his work with 
deliberation, anything outré, or calculated to distract the attention of 
the audience from the serious nature of the drama before them, was, 
in Gluck’s eyes, an abomination. Whilst the Iphigenia in Aulis was 
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in course of rehearsal, Vestris, the famous dancer, complained that 
the opera didn’t wind up with a “Chaconne,” which would give him 
an opportunity of personal display, and contribute to the effect of the 
opera itself. Gluck, on failing to satisfy the man that dances would 
be utterly out of place, lost his temper, and exclaimed: “A Chaconne! 
a Chaconne! Are they not Greeks whose manners and customs we 
have drawn? Do you suppose the Greeks had a Chaconne ?” 
“Well, true; they had none; but, upon my soul!” said Vestris, “so 
much the worse for them.” Gluck could hold his own with real 
thinking men, and crush the popinjays who tormented him. His 
spirited defence, when the controversy of the Gluck and Piccini fac- 
tions was at its height, conciliated Voltaire himself, whose champion- 
ship of the opposite party had been earnestly invoked by one of Pic- 
cini’s partisans. “I must be pardoned,” wrote the philosopher from 
Ferney, “if I confess to feeling pleasure in Gluck’s music. I may 
possibly be wrong, and the other works of this master be less beautiful 
than what I have heard, but I feel the influence of Gluck’s musie, 
although I can lay but small claims to be heard on matters of taste. 
Spite of all the Glucks in the world, I shall love the prettiest things 
of Lulli no less,” &e: &e. 

Goethe, whose taste in music was very capricious, for he disliked 
Beethoven, or, at all events, told Mendelssohn as much, was a strong 
supporter of Gluck, and gave expression to his admiration in a sonnet, 
accompanying a present of his own “Iphigenie auf Tauris” to the 
famous singer Milder: 

“ Diess unschuldvolle, fromme Spiel, 

Das edlen Beifall sich errungen, 

Erreichte doch ein héh’res Ziel— 

Von Gluck betént, von Dir gesungen.” 
Nor should it be forgotten, in reckoning Gluck’s friends and associates, 
that he was on intimate terms with Klopstock and Wieland. Gluck’s 
character, like his music, is exceptional. He was not one of those we 
read of in Aristotle, “ whose undivided application to music had given 
them great proficiency in the art, but which had debased their souls 
and narrowed their faculties ;” much less was Gluck the catavXovpevos 
man of Plato, “ fluted down” to a miserable purveyorship to the 
luxury of those who could pay for a box at the opera. He lived 
amongst great men, and became great himself from improving on his 
intercourse with them. If close observers of his career detect a shrewd 
worldly ‘wisdom in the partial adaptation of his style to that of Lulli 
and Rameau, or a creeping into Parisian favour by applying to Racine 
for a libretto, they must remember that Gluck, although the architect 
of his own fortune, was never known to compromise the dignity of his 
art by a servile adherence to the dictation of others. 2 Was as stern 
a reformer in his way as Luther himself, and scitterel to the winds 
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musical fallacies, edicts, and decrees, with the same indifference to the 
world’s opinion. Years of severe apprenticeship to art and “ a know- 
ledge of many men and cities,” warranted him in electing to take his 
own line, and to discard music as a mere means of gratifying the ears 
of an everyday audience. He was the first of dramatic writers to give 
the chorus a substantial share in the action of the piece: the wild 
cries of the Scythians, the remorseless utterances of the Furies, are 
the precursors of all the vehement expressions of agitated multitudes 
which are so familias to us in the “ Huguenots” and the “ Prophet.” In 
going to ancient mythology and classics for his plots, Gluck wisely 
consulted the spirit of the age. It has been well observed, “that at the 
time when Gluck’s operas were so much in vogue at Paris, the rising 
republican spirit of France loved to feast its imagination on the glories 
and sublime deeds of a classic age they longed to emulate. The pos- 
sible perfection and self-supported greatness and unselfishness of 
human nature, was one of the tempting fallacies most likely to suit the 
tiste of an ungodly and proudly confident generation ; and to such the 
stern heroism and bloody justice of a Brutus or a Cocles, were above 
all other passions likely to be pleasing when represented with the vivid 
power of action and stage decoration. In England, also, it was always 
as an Alceste, an Iphigenia, or Proserpine, that the great sirens of 
the day fascinated their audiences.” Would that we could say the 
same for the operatic taste in our own day ! 

Christopher Willibald Gluck was born at Weidenwang. in the 
Upper Palatinate, on the 2nd of July, 1714. The researches of a 
German biographer amongst baptismal registers and village archives, 
which make him both prolix and accurate also, have enabled him to 
disprove the assertion of Fétis, that “ son pére dont on ignore la pro- 
fession, ctant allé se fixer en Bohéme, y mourut bientdt apres, lais- 
sant son fils, encore en bas age, dans un état voisin de la misere.” 
Gluck’s father was a “ Leibjiger” in the service of a nobleman, 
whose woods and forests he superintended in the capacity of a ranger 
in a humble style. In the early days of the musician’s boyhood, his 
father removed into Bohemia, where he strove to educate his children 
with truly Spartan discipline. Christopher did his schooling at the 
little village of Kommotau, and mingled with the humanities, singing 
lessons and violin playing. His out-door recreations, which were of 
the muscular Christian order, would have commanded the respect of 
the Alpine Club, and were very rigorously enforced by Gluck senior. 
In after life, and in the great days when princes and nobles would 
contend for the honour of handing Gluck his wig or stick after the 
rehearsals of the opera, Gluck would tell curious stories of his father’s 
treatment. “ My brother Anton and I were often oblig-d, in the depth 
of winter, to follow my father barefooted through the forest. He used 
to ride—we had to carry his hunting things. He did this to harden 
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us.” From Kommotau the boy was moved to Prague, where he gained 
a precarious livelihood as a chorister boy, and in holiday time he would 
wander from village to village, singing and playing, like our own 
Goldsmith, to the loungers at public-houses or fairs, often for no more 
substantial pay than a slice of bread or a couple of eggs. Shoes and 
stockings came at last, and no amount of chilblains and frost-bites 
stopped young Gluck’s strides in music. So attractive had his violon- 
cello playing become, that the princely family of Lobkowitz took him 
up, and befriended him in so solid a way as to lay Gluck under life- 
long obligations. He never forgot his generous patrons. “ Bohemia,” 
he would say, “is my true fatherland; Bohemians, my fellow-country- 
men and true benefactors.” The world began to smile on him; he was 
appointed “ Kammer-Musikus ” to an Italian nobleman, and after four 
years hard study under Sammartini, an organist at Milan, he wrote a 
series of operas to Metastasio’s librettos, the fame of which spread not 
only through Italy, but reached the ears of theatrical managers in 
several capitals in Europe. The “Giovine Tedesco,” as he was called, 
was invited to London by Lord Middlesex, and made his bow to an 
English audience at the Haymarket theatre with a new opera, “La 
Caduta dei Giganti.” The twinkling feet of the Violetta, afterwards 
Mrs. Garrick, proved of greater attraction to the Duke of Cumberland 
and the distinguished audience with him, than the solemn measures of 
Gluck, who complained to Handel of the cold reception given to his 
work. He was answered by the oracle: “ You have taken too much 
trouble with your opera ; it’s not wanted here. You must think of drums, 
and striking effect, if you want to please the English.” ‘The writer of the 
music to “ Judas Maccabzeus ” was a good judge of what suited English 
ears, and Gluck so far followed his advice as to add trumpet parts in 
his choral accompaniments to the opera in question. Although his 
journey to London and Paris apparently did little for his reputation, 
Gluck declared many years afterwards to Dr. Burney, that the fruits 
of his experience and the disappointment occasioned him by the failure 
of his work, led him to a closer observation of the English tastes; and 
that, finding plainness and simplicity was what mostly pleased, he 
determined to correct in himself any temptation to parade his science, 
and “to write for the voice, according to the natural tones of the 
passions and affections.” After the many hard things said of us by 
foreign musicians, we may be excused for a little pardonable self-com- 
placency at Gluck’s good-natured remark. Gluck returned to Vienna 
a sadder and a wiser man, resolving gradually to abandon the Italian 
“ Setzweise,” and make music a becoming handmaid to the action of 
the drama. “Italian airs are charming,” he said, “but they do not 
draw blood.” That he anticipated success, and was conscious of a fund 
of original power, there is no doubt. He married, and became a 
favourite in the best circles of Viennese society. Not only did the 
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Empress Maria Theresa admire him, but she made him teacher to 
Marie-Antoinette, who in after years stuck loyally to her old master 
at a very critical period of his career. From Vienna Gluck made 
repeated visits to Italy. At Rome the Pope made him a knight of 
the “Sperone d’Oro,” and Austria, not to be outdone, made him a 
“ Ritter von.” 

The production of “ Orfeo et Euridice,” in 1792, not merely inaugu- 
rated the great days of Gluck’s triumphs, but was the first public experi- 
ment of the new theories he had adopted. The librettist of the Orfeo, 
Armida, and Alceste, was a certain Ranicro von Calzabigi, originally a 
member of a foreign embassy at Leghorn. In a learned preface to an 
edition of Metastasio’s works, published in France, he pointed out the 
conventional trammels by which operatic music had for years been 
fettered, and the musician and librettist conspired to wage war against 
the eternal da capos, ritornels, and stereotyped forms of recitative 
incidental to the old Italian system. But Gluck had best speak for 
himself and his own principles. In dedicating his Alceste to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, he says :— 

“When I undertook to set this poem, it was my design to divest 
the music entirely of all those abuses with which the vanity of singers, 
or the too great complacency of composers, has so long disfigured the 
Italian opera, and rendered the most beautiful and magnificent of all 
public exhibitions the most tiresome and ridiculous. It was my in- 
tention to confine music to its true dramatic province, by assisting 
poetical expression and by augmenting the interest of the fable, with- 
out interrupting the action or chilling it with useless and super- 
fluous ornaments, for the office of music when joined to poetry seemed 
to me to resemble that of colouring in a correct and well-disposed 
design, where the lights and shades only seem to animate the figures, 
without altering the outline. 

“T determined, therefore, not to stop an actor in the heat of a 
spirited dialogue, for a tedious ritornel ; nor to impede the progress of 
passion by lengthening a single syllable of a favourite word, merely to 
display agility of throat, and I was equally inflexible in my resolution 
not to employ the orchestra to so poor a purpose as that of giving 
time for the the recovery of breath, sufficient for a long and unmean- 
ing cadence. I never thought it necessary to hurry through the 
second part of a song, though the most impassioned and important, in 
order to repeat the words of the first part regularly four times, merely 
to finish the air where the sense is unfinished, and to give an oppor- 
tunity to the singer of showing that he has the impertinent power of 
varying passages and diguising them, till they shall be no longer 
known to the composer himself; in short, I tried to banish all those 
vices of the musical drama against which good sense and reason have 
in vain so long exclaimed. I imagined that the overture ought to 
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prepare the audience for the action of the piece and serve as a kind of 
argument for it; that the instrumental accompaniment should be 
regulated by the interest of the drama, and not leave a void in the 
dialogue between the air and recitative ; that they should neither 
break into the sense and connection of a new period, nor wantonly 
interrupt the energy or heat of the action. 

“ And, lastly, it was my opinion, that my first and chief care, asa 
dramatic composer, was to aim at a noble simplicity; and I have, 
accordingly, shunned all parade of unnatural difficulty in favour of 
clearness; nor have I sought a studied novelty, if it did not arise 
naturally from the situation of the character and poetical expression, 
and there is no rule of composition which I have not thought it my 
duty to sacrifice in order to favour passion and produce effects.” 

It was at the mature age of fifty, and not until he had written 
forty more or less successful Italian operas, that Gluck lay the foun- 
dation-stone of solid success. He remained at Vienna for a time, 
apparently inactive, merely keeping off the rust by setting a few odes 
of Klopstock, and some isolated scenes from that poet’s “ Hermann’s 
Schlacht ;” but, in reality, the composer was maturing a scheme for 
breaking new ground and showing the Parisians his reading of the 
Iphigenia by their favourite Racine. 

It was about this period that Dr. Burney came to Vienna in search 
of introductions to the galaxy of famous men who at that time were 
the boast of the gay Austrian capital. His diary is full of amusing, 
and by no means uninstructiye, gossip. To Boswellize such men as 
Hasse, Metastasio, and the now illustrious Gluck: to take tea with the 
aged Faustina, “a perfect volume of musical history,” must have 
amply repaid the doctor’s exertions. Burney came to Vienna with a 
wholesome awe of Gluck. ‘The Chevalier Gluck,” says he, “ is as 
formidable a character as Handel used to be,—a very dragon of whom 
all are in fear! However, he has agreed to be visited in the after- 
noon.” After this profound condescension on the dragon’s part, the 
happy doctor started, with Lord Stormont and Countess Thun, on his 
visit to Gluck, who lived in very comfortable style at a house in the 
Faubourg St.-Mark. Burney describes him minutely; and, after 
remarking on the “ Michael Angelo of music” being “covered with 
small-pox,” and having a thread of a voice, he gives us a very pleasing 
picture of Gluck’s household. He sat down to the piano, sang the 
music from “ Alceste” from beginning to end, and the greater part 
of his coming work, the “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” every note of which was 
registered in his memory, although he had not committed a single bar 
to paper. His niece, a girl of thirteen years old, then sang to her 
uncle’s accompaniment. Gluck’s devotion to this adopted child (he 
had no children of his own) was remarkable. She was not only the 
darling of his heart, but most useful to him in the rehearsal of his 
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great soprano scenes, and capable, even at that early age, of under- 
standing and profiting by her uncle’s instructions. Her death a few 
years afterwards was a poignant sorrow to Gluck. Letters of sym- 
pathy from both Klopstock and Wieland are extant, but even the 
triumphs that awaited him were embittered by the undying memory 
of what he lost. Burney seems gradually to have lost all fears of the 
“dragon,” who never showed his teeth on the frequent occasions that 
Gluck met him. We hear for the first time of a comic opera which 
must be as great a curiosity in its way as a similar work by Sebastian 
Bach. It is certain, however, that Gluck wrote one for the Elector 
Palatine’s theatre at Schwetzingen. His Highness was so delighted, 
that on hearing it was the production of an honest German who 
“ loved old Hock,” exclaimed, “then I think he deserves to be made 
drink for his trouble!” and immediately ordered a tun of Rhine wine 
to be sent to the composer. After several animated conversations, in 
which Gluck always spoke with admiration of English taste and 
poetry (he was a great admirer of Dryden), and admitting that he 
came to London in an unfortunate time, Handel’s star being in such 
ascendency, the doctor left, carrying away, as a souvenir, copies of the 
“ Alceste” and “ Paride,” besides Gluck’s ballet-music to “ Don Juan.” 
The doctor in his diary is very cautious in pronouncing definitely for 
the Hasse-Metastasio party or the Gluck-Calzabigi faction. He finds 
Hasse a master of all that is “elegant and tender,” the Raphael of 
music, and Gluck the Michael Angelo, better calculated for exciting 
terror in painting difficult situations, occasioned by complicated 
misery and the tempestuous fancy of unbridled passions. He speaks 
more unreservedly of the great composer in his “ History of Music.” 
“Gluck’s masterpiece, ‘Iphigenia in Aulis, makes present to the 
listener the pride of a ruler, the arrogance of a priest, paternal, 
maternal, and filial affection, the gentle ties of love, the courage of a 
hero, a people’s cry for vengeance, the pains of separation, the agonies 
of death, the exulting overflow of rapture at unhoped-for salvation—all 
with such inimitable art, so incomparably complete, that the audience 
are on the very point of giving way under the excess of the storm of 
feeling excited in them.” 

Gluck’s visit to Paris was heralded by the artful insertion of a 
letter, written by him to Monsieur D’Auvergne, in the Mercure de 
France. In this letter, which is too long for insertion here, Gluck 
recapitulates in language equally precise with that employed in the 
dedicatory preface to the Alceste, his theories as a dramatic composer, 
and modestly attributes the splendid success of Orfeo, Alceste, and 
Paride, to his fellow-worker and librettist Calzabigi. “I were greatly 
to blame,” he says, “ were I to take to myself the undivided credit of 
the invention of the new treatment of Italian opera. But success has 
long ago justified the experiment. This honour belongs of right to 
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Herr von Calzabigi ; and if my music has been rewarded with some 
applause, I must in all gratitude acknowledge my obligations to my 
friend ; for he it was who first enabled me to give full play to the 
resources of my art.” If, as we are assured by Mr. Hogarth, the city 
of Bologna in a single winter profited to the amount of fifty thousand 
pounds by the concourse of strangers attracted by the representations 
of Orfeo, this extraordinary self-abnegation is rather overdone. He 
reserves his most effective compliments for the last part of his letter. 
“T must be allowed to say that the language most suitable for my 
purposes is that in which the poet gives the amplest scope for the 
expression of the different passions; this advantage I think I have 
found in the opera ‘Iphigenia, the poetry of which tragedy seems 
exactly suited to inspire me with good music. I confess I should have 
been pleased to work at this opera in Paris, where, fortified by the 
help and advice of the famous M. Rousseau of Geneva, I might have 
realized the darling ambition of my soul, that of creating music 
adapted to people of all kinds, and of annihilating the ridiculous dif- 
ference in systems of national music. ‘The study of this great man’s 
works in reference to music, and the letter in which he dissects the 
monologue of Lulli’s ‘Armida’ bears testimony to the soundness of 
his knowledge and the correctness of his taste. He has filled me with 
admiration ; and convinced me that had he devoted himself to the 
practice of this art, he might have attained the highest position as a 
composer,” &e. The puff, direct and oblique in this letter, although 
soothing to Parisian ears, failed to satisfy the fastidious managers of 
tlie opera at Paris, until Gluck’s old pupil, Marie-Antionette, came to 
the rescue, and brought her influence to bear upon the still hesitating 
directors. Those were great days for the art of music in king’s 
houses. Patronage was something more than nominal, and meant 
more than alphabetical lists of double-barrelled names at the head of 
a programme. Burney tells us of four archduchesses of Austria who 
sang in Hasse’s opera of Egeria, adding “the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who was likewise very handsome, danced in the character of Cupid.” 
Armed with the score of Iphigenia, Gluck came to Paris; he came, 
saw, and conquered, but not, like Cesar, instantaneously. The 
rehearsals of the new opera were incessant from the late summer 
of 1773 to February of the following year, when the long-expected 
day of -performance was announced. Delay had supplied fuel to the 
fire of strife, which was to be fanned into a raging flame two years 
afterwards, at the instance of the torch-bearers of Piccini, who came 
to Paris in 1776. When everything was ready, and notice given of 
the intended visit of royalty, one of the principal singers fell ill; the 
manager declared the piece must go on. Gluck resolutely swore 
that rather than omit a single note, or allow a “super” to take a 
part, he would burn the score of the opera. He gained his point; the 
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performance was put off to the following April, and Gluck’s energies 
(he was sixty years old at the time) were redoubled at rehearsals. The 
i players in the orchestra were so tormented that they struck for higher 
i pay when Gluck conducted, and the composer, no respecter of persons, 
measured out his blame equally to the first singer or the tenth fiddle. 
| Larrivée, a famous artist, sang the part of Agamemnon, and failed in 
+ ii some passage to satisfy Gluck. “ Wait,” said the actor, “until you 
see me at the dress rehearsal, you won't recognize me.” When the 
time came, and the critical passage was given in no better manner, 
Gluck roared out, “ My friend, I do recognize you!” The eventful 
night of the performance was followed by a chorus of praise in the 
public journals. Not only was the composer extolled as the reviver of 
the music of the ancient Greeks, but even the partisans of the French 
school claimed Gluck as belonging to far more of a French than an 
Italian school of writing. Echoes of Gluck’s triumphs reached the 
willing ears of his Viennese friends, and the Empress Maria Theresa 
nominated him her “ Kammer-Compositeur.” He returned to Vienna 
for a short time to arrange his other works for the French stage, and 
on his way spent some days with his friend Klopstock at Strasburg. 
i On the occasion of Gluck’s return to Paris, in 1776, with the score of 
: Alceste, he found that a band of the partisans of the Italian school 
BI had hoisted the standard of Piccini, and the friends of that writer de- 
i i liberately hissed Alceste off the stage the first night of the performance. 
Fi Gluck, who was standing at the side scenes, burst into tears, and, 
ti |) throwing himself into the arms of one of his partisans, exclaimed, 
“ Alceste est tombée!” “ Yes,” said the Gluckist cheerfully ; “ tom- 
h | bée du ciel!” and there was war to the knife between the friends 
| 





of the rival composers. It is believed that the heads of the two 
a factions were perfectly willing to be reconciled, and let the battle be 

| fought out by their followers ; for Piccini was a real artist, and felt as 
a well as Gluck the truth of Voltaire’s observation: “ When critics are 
a silent, it does not so much prove the age to be correct asdull.” There 
was no fear of such stagnation whilst two such stars as Gluck and 
Piccini were ambitious of shining in the same sphere. 

Gluck throughout all his career invited rational criticism, but was 
very impatient of any charlatan who set up for a musical Aristarchus. 
be Such in his opinion was a certain Laharpe, who had contrived by 
i some pungent but ignorant abuse to lash Gluck into a rage, and make 

him enter the lists of controversy in self-defence. In a letter to Mr. 
Suard, who fought for Gluck’s cause as a pamphleteer, signing him- 
self the “Anonyme de Vaugirard,” the composer invites the learned 
men of Paris to pulverize this ignoramus. “An amusing kind of 
teacher, this M. Laharpe! The way he talks of music would make all 
the chorister boys in Kurope shrug their shoulders, ‘ This is my teach- 
ing,’ says he, ‘and I'll have it thus!” 
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“Kt pueri nasum Rhinocerontis habent! Now, sir, you have de- 
fended me so admirably hitherto, won’t you reply? I pray you do. 
If my music has ever given you any pleasure, place me in such a 
position as to be able to prove to my friends in Italy and Germany 
that there exist learned men in France as well, who, when they talk 
about art, at least know what they are talking about.” Much has 
been written and said about the feud which was kept alive, not only 
by the presence of the composers in the same capital, but the volumes 
of criticisms and pamphlets issued by their respective supporters. 
Many years afterwards, when part of the grand opera house in Paris 
was burned down, on the same night that Gluck’s “ Orphée” had been 
performed there, a poet of the name of D’Aquin revived the memory 
of the Gluck-Piccini feud in the following stanza :— 

“La musique nous est fatale, 

Pour et contre on se déchira, 

Comment calmer l'une et Vautre cabale ? 

Gluck a fini par bruler lopéra.” 
A process which reminds one of the way the philosopher settled the 
claims of two rival disputants to the oyster. A letter published a few 
years since at Vienna, gives us a lively picture of the state of things 
in the Paris theatres during those days. 

The writer, an Irishman, was present at the first performance of 
“Roland,” an opera of Piccini’s, and gives a description to Dorat, a 
French poet, of the scene he witnessed :— 

“T took care to get to the theatre early, knowing there would be a 
great crush of people, and settled myself comfortably in the middle of 
the house, so as to be able to enjoy the play in real comfort to myself. 
Direcily I got in, I saw a number of new faces; people were pushing 
in and jostling one another, one half seemed in high spirits, the other 
depressed and anxious. Being a tallish man, I seemed, when I stood 
up, the commander of whole squadrons of little boats, which were 
swirling around me in a vortex. In the midst of the tumult, however, 
IT sat alone, buried in deep thought, indiflerent to the noisy surging 
crowds around me. I still breathed pretty freely when I found myself 
of a sudden close to a little fat man, with a squint and a shrill voice, 
followed by a crowd of hangers-on. He was all perspiration, excite- 
ment, and passion, and rolled and shufiled about. By some accident, 
although close to him the people were packed like herrings, he 
managed to detach himself from the crowd. There was a calm, and he 
prepared to get up and make a speech. ‘Gentlemen! he began, ‘ we 
shall see! What do you think of that original person who wants to 
give us his reflections on the meaning and use of song? Song! song, 
you know, for Frenchmen’s ears! it’s too bad, a great deal: we'll see 
justice done here!’ He went on raving, I'll wager, without knowing 
the meaning or weight of the expressions he made use of ; he talked of 
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anapests, choruses of virgins, ‘ rounding off’ of airs, wealth of inven- 
tion in melody. He stamped, spat, sneezed, snuffed, and everybody 
about him declared he was quite right. ‘This imp of an Italian,’ he 
continued, ‘ wishes actually to fight Gluck, who, thank God! ex- 
presses passion as nature intended; Gluck, who connects all his vocal 
pieces, understands the production of sound, and fills the orchestra 
with waves and windings of harmony—he wishes to fight a genius 
such as the world never saw before; in a word, a man who bewitches 
me—me!’ shouted the fat man. 

“TI began to weary of listening to this emphasized nonsense, and 
stood up to watch the little pursy fellow, panting, sweating, and red 
with heat and excitement. The people seemed to respect his talking 
powers, and studiously avoided chaffing him. When I sat down I 
couldn’t refrain from a compassionate or half-contemptuous smile ; 
this didn’t escape him, and effectually upset the very small reason yet 
left him. From that moment I watched him writhing with im- 
patience to get at me, and wheedle me into argument ; then he went 
back again to spy me from his old place, and to court observations by 
fuss and moving about. I remained stiff as a stone. At last, his 
curiosity, or vulgarity, got the better of him, and seizing me by the 
arm, he began thus :—‘ You are a Gluckist, I presume, sir? ‘ Whom 
have I the honour of speaking to?’ I replied ‘It’s me, sir—me, sir! 
and I want to know if you are a Gluck or Piccini man? ‘ Neither 
one nor the other.’ ‘But you must be one or the other, if you are in 
the world at all. ‘Why so; must one be a nonentity in the world, 
if you are neither Gluckist nor Piccinist ” ‘Certainly.’ ‘ What’s 
your opinion?’ ‘Well, now, about something else—where do you 
come from?’ ‘From China.’ ‘I thought so; for I observe they have 
opinions in China; here people talk without giving any opinion.’ 
‘Really! ‘Do you mean, sir, you don’t admire the Ritter Gluck ? 
‘Under any circumstances, I shan’t admire him, as youdo. I have too 
high an opinion of him to do this. In my judgment, one wants time 
before you can appreciate man; and, therefore, I have formed such 
an opinion as I was obliged.’ ‘And the result of your observations ? 
‘Why, sir, that Gluck is a musician of the first order — perhaps 
alone in the powers of producing grand effects, and majestic in his 
delineation of passion. He can harrow the soul with his cries of 
anguish, his instrumental accompaniments are grand, he inspires the 
automatons of your choruses with the breath of his genius,—in a word, 
he is fit to begin a revolution in music; at times I find him rather 
noisy, and a little forgetful of charm in the way of melody.” ‘Ah! I 
have it at last. You are a Piccinist—I thought so all along.’ ‘ Why 
should you think I am a Piccini man? I don’t know a note. ‘It 
doesn’t matter. You find a fault in Gluck ; it’s evident you are his 
sworn foe. ‘I am neither his friend nor foe.’ ‘ You have been one 
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too many for yourself; you can’t retreat. Now, come sir; have the 
goodness to side with one or the other! Will you hiss “ Roland ?”’ 
‘No, sir’ ‘Will you clap? ‘No, sir.’ ‘What!—not hiss nor 
clap?’ ‘No. ‘Man alive! have you no soul in your body? What 
will you do? ‘Listen! Gentlemen,’ said he, turning to the au- 
dience, ‘this man threatens us with his neutrality—we must send for 
the watchmen, and have him removed.’ Luckily, the curtain rose at 
this moment. I kept my word, listened -patiently, and couldn’t make 
up my mind to give my opinion, or reasons for that opinion, until I had 
attended the performance of this opera.” Louis XIV. was very hard 
on this work of Piccini’s. “This Roland,” said he, “is merely an old 
fool, Angelica a grisette, and Medea a contemptible rascal ;’ but exag- 
geration was the order of the day, and no real harm was done to art 
by the violent language and reckless enthusiasm of the supporters of 
each faction. 

One of Gluck’s most fervent admirers was Méhul, who came to 
Paris, a lad of sixteen years of age, at the time of the rehearsals of the 
“Tphigénie en Tauride.” He was poor, and despaired of gaining ad- 
mission to the performance, but managed at the dress rehearsal to 
creep unseen into the corner of a box near the stage, and resolved to 
remain there until the following day. Some underling employed 
at the theatre discovered poor Méhul, and began to belabour him 
mercilessly, when Gluck, hearing his cries, came upon the scene; 
and, to prove his delight with the boy’s zeal, not only gave him a 
ticket for the performance, but undertook to guide him in his studies. 
The friendship between pupil and master was only interrupted by 
Gluck’s death, and this episode corroborates the view of his character 
taken-by Burney, that although of a choleric and impatient temper, he 
was frank, sincere, and benevolent. That he was no respecter of per- 
sons is evident from the following story :—“ A tragedy queen came 
one morning to Gluck’s house. She was splendidly dressed, and 
covered with jewels presented to her by her Parisian adorers. Sweep- 
ing by to Gluck’s piano, she sat down, and after singing an air, and 
waiting in vain for Gluck’s applause, was met with, ‘ Mademoiselle, 
il faut bien recommencer. The lady bit her lip, and didn’t seem to 
like it. ‘Look here, Mademoiselle!’ said Gluck; ‘ they have asked 
me here all the way from Vienna to conduct my “Iphigenia ;” if you 
like to sing, well and good; if not, it’s your look out; all I shall do 
is to go away to the Queen, and say: “I can’t conduct the opera ”— 
then I shall jump into my carriage, and be off to-morrow morning 
back again to Vienna.’” 

From the year 1780 to the year of his death, in 1789, Gluck 
rested on his well-earned laurels, and passed the remainder of his 
days at Vienna, in quiet enjoyment of his fortune and great reputa- 
tion. Conscious that his special vocation was dramatic writing, he 
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wrote only three pieces of a sacred kind (that can be authenti- 
cated). One of these, a “ De Profundis,” was performed at Joseph I1.’s 
special request, under the leadership of Salieri, shortly before Gluck’s 
death ; the second was a setting of the eighth Psalm. Kiesewetter 
mentions several motets, but these were made up from passages 
adapted from his operas. The third and last work ascribed to Gluck, 
and written very shortly before his death, was a melodrama, “ Le 
Jugement Dernier,’ composed for the Société d’Apollon, and per- 
formed by that body. One is forcibly reminded of the story in- 
separable from the history of Mozart’s Requiem. It seems that 
Gluck had consulted Salieri about the work, and asked him his 
opinion of the sort of music that would be appropriate to the Judge 
of mankind. Salieri answered that he felt unequal to the task of 
answering the question. ‘ Well,” replied the composer, “although 
we don’t know the music we ought to give to the Saviour of mankind, 
I shall find it out in a few days’ time myself.” This was four days 
before his death, which is minutely described by one of his biographers. 

“ On the 15th of November, 1787, Gluck ceased to live. He had 
two years before been twice attacked with apoplexy. On the first 
occasion he had lost the use of his right arm and right leg, but the 
application of mineral baths, and a very strict system of diet, partially 
restored him. On the 15th of November, the composer was enter- 
taining at his house two friends lately arrived from Paris. By the 
advice of his doctors, he took carriage drives every day after dinner, 
and on the day in question, Madame Gluck, after liqueurs and coflee 
were served, left the room to order the carriage. During her 
absence, one of the guests helped himself to a glass of curagoa, 
and Gluck begged him to empty the glass. The guest refusing to 
do this, Gluck tossed off the remainder himself, wiped his mouth 
quickly, and asked his friend not to betray him to his wife, who 
watched her husband very strictly, knowing that liqueurs were 
strictly forbidden. ‘The wife returned, and begged the guests to 
stroll about in the garden until she and her husband should return 
in half-an-hour’s time. The guests accompanied Gluck and his wife 


- to the door. ‘Au revoir! adieu!’ said Gluck, waving his hand— 


and these were the last words he spoke. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, which deprived him of 
speech, and he was brought home to die within a few hours from 
the time he had left his friends. Gluck’s epitaph in the Matzleins- 
dorfer cemetery, at Vienna, is simple and indisputably true: 

“Here lies an honest German—a true Christian—a true husband. 
Christoph. Ritter Gluck, a great master of the majestic art of music. 
He died on the 15th of November, 1787.” 
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Che Curn of Fortune's Wheel. 


Ir was a glorious summer evening, and Christine Thelluson was walk- 
ing slowly through the cornfields down to the river. Her step was 
slow and languid as that of a person ill or unhappy, and it seemed 
to make her lot so much the harder and more bitter that the world 
smiled without just when her heart was an aching, unsatisfied void. 
Poor Christine! She went through the fields of corn, crossed the 
stile into the meadow, where the sleek, drowsy cattle cropped the 
delicate herbage, and came out at last by the river brink. The beech 
trees in the hedge threw long slanting shadows halfway across the 
river, and Christine sat down on the soft turf, and looked mournfully 
at the water. 

“Oh, how miserable I am!” she said to herself, with a great, bitter 
sigh. “ What shall I do with all my life to come, and I only twenty! 
People say life is short. Why, I seem to have lived centuries of 
misery, and I am so well and strong there is no hope of my dying. I 
think I should be quite happy if I knew I was in a consumption, and 
couldn’t possibly live more than a few months, like poor Milly Ellesmere. 
Oh, that does seem hard! So young and lovely, and rich, with a man who 
adores her, to whom she clings in an agony of despair! The thought 
of her being torn from him seems like some horrible, cruel nightmare. 
And I, whom no one wants, whose life is utterly, miserably valueless, 
am to go on living, perhaps, for fifty years, each one more desolate 
than the last. And they keep telling me I ought to be thankful for 
my mercies. I dare say I ought,” groaned poor Christine, bitterly. 
“T dare say there are poor, miserable, sufiering wretches, while I 
have clothes to wear, food to eat; but I don’t believe they are reaily 
more miserable than Iam. And only eighteen months ago my life 
was such a happy one, full of brightness and sunshine. I had love 
and admiration, society, everything that money could buy, and now I 
am buried in the heart of the country with two old maids who haven’t 
a wish or an idea beyond their worsted work or a game of whist with 
dummy, and think it indelicate to feel or express the want of men’s 
society. I’m sure I ought to be very grateful to them,” Christine 
interrupted herself, penitently, “for I might have been starving now 
if it hadn’t been for them; but if I could only have made my own 
living, turned actress, or served in a shop (anything but been governess 
or companion), 1 might still have had some decent interest in life. I 
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have been here fourteen months, and all that time I have only once 
seen a gentleman, if I except the rector, the doctor, and old Colonel 
Seaton, the hypochondriac. That was a month ago last Sunday, and 
I have done nothing but think of him ever since, for he brought to 
mind the man I used to know in the dear old life; and he looked so 
miserable! I watched him all church-time, but he had no eyes for 
any one but the woman who sat next him. She wasn’t pretty, but 
she seemed possessed by a perfect demon of coquetry, and as if she 
wanted every man to be in love with her, whether she cared for him 
or no. I saw what a bewitching smile she gave handsome young 
Whittaker, the farmer, as he stood aside in the porch, hat in hand, to 
let her pass. Sir Fairfax saw it too; his eyes had an angry, miserable 
look in them. How he found the places in her prayer-book as if she 
was some spoiled child! And he is fairly breaking his heart about 
her, they say! She can’t be heartless, either, to give up such a match 
as Sir Fairfax, and go out to India to his seapegrace brother. I should 
like to see him. ‘They say he is one of the handsomest young fellows 
that ever was seen, but that he is not enamoured of his intended, 
while Sir Fairfax would lay down his life for her. Ah, that’s one of 
nature's noblemen! He is not handsome exactly, but gentleman is 
stamped unmistakeably on every line of his face. Only thirty-five, 
Aunt Clara says, and he looks, oh, years older! She was to sail last 
Monday. I wonder if he is as miserable as lam? No, he can’t be, 
because he is a man, and has interests in life; he can improve his 
property, can hunt and shoot, while I—I have nothing in all the 
world to look forward to.” And the tears gathered in Christine's eyes. 

Rather more than three years before the day I am writing of she 
had been at school a few miles out of Paris. Her parents were dead ; 
they had left no provision for their only child. Poor souls! it was a 
hard enough struggle to provide her with food and clothing while they 
lived, and so there was nothing for Christine but to get her own 
living. So her aunt said, for she had daughters just Christine’s age 
who were not nearly so pretty or refined-looking. It was determined 
that she should go to school in Paris for a year, and then seek a situa- 
tion as governess or companion. Six months passed, and Christine 
was far from unhappy. She liked her companions, the discipline was 
not oppressive, and altogether the girls at Madame Giraud’s Pension 
led a pleasant enough life. There was a long rambling garden to the 
school, and in the summer twilights the girls used to steal away to the 
furthest boundary wall, a prohibited spot, only that poor old Madame 
Giraud was an invalid confined to the house, and the teachers thought 
it better policy not to see too much. The road ran along under the 
wall, and the young ladies who possessed, in addition to the feline 
attributes common to all the sex, a facility for climbing, could perch 
themselves on the high wall, and reconnoitre the passers-by. Whence 
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it happened that the thoughtless young demoiselles, always on the 
qui vive for mischief and excitement, had made the acquaintance of 
some young students from the Quartier Latin, who brought them 
chocolate and bonbons, and, more dreadful still, little packets of ciga- 
rettes from Paris. Christine was shocked at first when these enormi- 
ties were confided to her, and refused to climb the wall and be intro- 
duced to Messieurs les Ecoliers, but she had one of those vivacious, 
excitable temperaments that require a constant stimulus. She was 
speedily declared Queen of Beauty amongst the naughty little pension- 
naires. One of their clandestine acquaintances was a handsome, 
bright-faced young Englishman, and Christine and he fell in love 
with each other at once. Their courtship had certainly a great draw- 
back in its publicity ; whispering was not allowed, and the only means 
he had of making tender advances to her was by little notes hidden in 
bonbon boxes, or smuggled into the heart of a bouquet; and Chris- 
tine’s only power of answering was to tear up the missive she wrote, 
and throw it over the wall, and he picked it up, and pieced it together 
again when a suitable opportunity offered. After she had known him 
a month, Christine found the following letter inside the tinfoil that 
covered a great cake of chocolate :— 


“ DEAR, BEAUTIFUL CHRISTINE, 


“T am so awfully in love with you I can’t live without you. 
I would give anything if you would tell me you care for me, if it’s 
only with your beautiful eyes. I shall be of age in three weeks, and 
then I come into a lot of money. I tell you this, not, I’m sure, 
because it would influence you a bit, but because I don’t want you to 
think I’m some penniless adventurer who has no riyht to presume to 
think of any one so beautiful and high-bred as I am sure you are. I 
don’t know a word about you; all I know is, that I want to marry 
you if you will have me. I have nobody I need consult. My mother 
has married again, and doesn’t trouble herself much about me. If 
you'll let me, I'll go to England at once, and get your father’s consent 
to our marrying ; that is, if you think you could care for me; but 
what should I do if he refused to listen to me! I should go out of 
my mind, I think. Oh, Christine, you dear, beautiful creature, if you 
would only trust me so far as to run away with me, we might get 
married at once, and we should lead such a glorious life in Paris, or 
travelling about, or doing whatever you like best. Life is awfully 
pleasant when one has a lot of money ; and don’t think I am attempt- 
ing to deceive you by saying I am very well off. Do answer me to- 
morrow night. Put the note in your handkerchief, and drop it. I'll 
put it in my pocket, and declare I mean to keep it. : 

“Your devoted lover, 
“ Joun THELLUsON.” 
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Christine laughed at the bare idea at first; she did not even answer 
him, except by a little shake of the head, when he looked at her with 
appealing glances. But when, almost every time they met, she re- 
ceived more and more urgent entreaties, she began to wonder if there 
would be any great harm, after all, in running away with the hand- 
some, honest-looking, young stranger. And he was beginning to look 
so hollow-eyed and miserable. One night she got a very little short 
note: “Goodbye Christine. I am going. I cannot bear it any 
longer!” And the next evening she dropped her handkerchief, and in 
one corner she had embroidered in red thread, “ Don’t go!” Then she 
began to consider the matter seriously in her mind. She had no father 
or mother who would be grieved or angry with her. She knew her 
uncle cared little what became of her, so long as she was not left upon 
his hands. In all her life to come she had nothing to look forward 
to but dulness and drudgery. Her good-looking young lover must 
be honourable and truthful, or he would never have offered to seek her 
parents’ consent to marry her. What if she Jet him go to England 
and ask her straightforwardly of her uncle? No, that would never 
do. Questions would be ask ed, how he met her, and a dozen things. 
Then she would have to turn traitress to her friends, and all the twi- 
light meetings would be stopped, and the school ruined. 

” After she bade him not go he wrote her passionate letters begging 
her to marry him, telling her how he could arrange everything for 
their flight, and entering into the most minute particulars of his 
family and station. She pinned a slip of paper in a fold of her dress, 
and pointed to it with her finger as she seemed to smooth a plait. 
* Give me time,” he read; and for a week he did not come to see her. 
A sudden terror came over her that he was gone for ever, and then she 
felt she loved him. And so, one night, a few weeks later, Christine 
Ross was missing from the Pension, and poor Madame Giraud was 
distracted with apprehensions concerning her pupil. She wrote to 
Mr. Ross; he sent one of his clerks over to search into the matter, 
but no clue of the missing girl was obtained. A month later, both 
Madame Giraud and Mr. Ross received a letter from the fugitive. 
Both were couched in the same terms :— 


“T hope I have not caused you much distress or alarm. I could 
not write before. Iam married. My husband is all the most exacting 
woman could wish, and we are as happy as the day is long. 

“ Your affectionate and grateful 
“Curistine THELLUsON.” 


Christine wrote nothing more than the truth; foolish, inconsiderate 
children as they were, the venture on which they had staked so 
much had turned out well, and they were as happy as health, love, 
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and beauty can make Eve’s sons and daughters; and that, we know, 
is for a short span sometimes very happy. I don’t think Christine 
was passionately in love with her husband, but she was very fond of 
him, as she well might be, since it was to him she owed all that was 
bright in her life. And he adored her; in his eyes she was the very 
fairest, cleverest, most elegant creature in the world ; everything she 
said and did was perfection. 

They travelled constantly ; he was never tired of shewing her fresh 
beauties and wonders. Switzerland, the Rhine, the Italian lakes, 
Vienna, Dresden, Venice, Rome, Naples, Paris; they visited all in 
turn ; and after nearly two years’ wanderings, they resolved to return 
to England, spend a season in London, and then go for the summer to 
Mr. Thelluson’s estate in Devonshire. 

They were staying for a few days at Boulogne ; it was warm, spring 
weather, and Christine was sitting on the grass bank in front of the 
hotel, while her husband went to bathe with a boy to whom he had 
taken a great fancy the night before. 

“Goodbye, darling,” he said, coming up behind her, and leaning 
over the bench to kiss her. 

“T won't be more than half-an-hour, at the furthest, and then I'll 
take you to buy bonbons in the Rue Napoleon.” 

And the next time she saw the kind, handsome face, it was rigid in 
death. John Thelluson had been drowned trying to save his com- 
panion, who had swam out too far. 

Poor Christine! She had not only lost the man who loved her so 
dearly, but fortune, position, everything besides. Mr. Thelluson’s 
estate, which was strictly entailed, went to his cousin; he had lived 
beyond his income, and spent every farthing of available property. 
There had been no will, no settlement, and so Christine was left with- 
out literally a penny in the world. She had never seen her husband’s 
mother, who had been displeased with her son’s choice, and possessed 
keener interests in the children of her second marriage. In her 
distress she sent for her uncle, but he shewed her very lukewarm 
kindness. Mrs. Thelluson was too broken-hearted and miserable to 
think just then of any means of self-support, and receiving at the 
time a kind letter of sympathy from two maiden sisters of her father, 
with the offer of a temporary home, she had accepted thankfully the 
only prospect open to her; and from the time of her great sorrow 
fifteen months before to the day of which I write, had lived a mono- 
tonous life at Fairbank with her aunts. 

No one who has not at once passed from being petted and admired 
to a quict country vegetation with two middle-aged, narrow-minded 
women, can form a conception of the weariness the poor girl’s life was 
to her. It was an utter blank, and nothing else. 

As she sat by the margin of the river, memories of the past crowd- 
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ing upon her brain, she saw once more the kind, fond face of the man 
who had loved her so dearly, and burst into a sudden flood of tears. 

“ Are you so very miserable ?” said a voice by her side. 

She started as she saw Sir Fairfax Gwynne standing by her. When 
she saw such tender pity in his face, she did not feel confused, but 
answered him quite simply :-— 

“Oh, I am very, very miserable.” 

“ So am I,” he said, with a great sigh. 
~ “ But,” said Christine, “ you were never utterly wretched, like I am.” 

“ You think not?” he asked, slowly. 

“T am quite sure of it. You may be disappointed in one thing ; 
but you have not had all your life blighted, like I have.” 

He glanced at her, surprised; and a dark red flush came into his 
face. Christine remembered, with sudden confusion, that he was an 
utter stranger to her, and that she had no right to shew her knowledge 
of his private grief. 

“T beg your pardon,” she stammered. “I mean that—that even 
if one thing went wrong with you, you have a thousand others to 
make you happy.” 

“Have I?” he said, absently. “ What?” 

“You own all this beautiful place, you are rich, your own master, 
you have everything in the world at your command, and I—I have 
nothing.” 

“And looking at you,” Sir Fairfax answered, in his grave, earnest 
voice, “I should have said it was you who had everything and I 
nothing. You are young and beautiful—youth and beauty beget 
love, and there are years of happiness in store for you, while I,” and 
he sighed, “ feel quite old—and a loveless old age is the hardest thing 
in the world to look forward to, even if you owned a Paradise and the 
riches of Croesus.” 

“And yet,” said Christine, almost laughing, “you have but to hold 
up your finger to find fifty women who would be only too glad to love 

ou.” 
ue To marry me!” suid Sir Fairfax, with some bitterness. “I don’t 
think anybody ever loved me in my life, and I daresay no one will 
begin now.” 

Christine looked up furtively and scanned the face that was just 
then turned a little away from her. The features were fine, a hand- 
some nose, broad forehead, grey blue eyes, the mouth and chin were 
hidden by a brown moustache and beard, but it was the expression 07 
grave kindness that gave the chief charm to his face. 

“Tt is always the nice men who are so humble-minded,” said 
Christine to herself. 

There was a silence for some moments. Sir Fairfax was the first to 
break it. 
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“Do not think me impertinent for forcing myself on your notice,” 
he said. “I hardly know how to excuse myself, but I was so miser- 
able that it seemed a sort of consolation to see any one else unhappy.” 

“T suppose it is strange our talking together like this,” answered 
Christine, reflectively, “‘ because we do not know anything about each 
other. I daresay my aunts would be shocked, but oh! I do feel so 
glad to have some one fresh to speak to—it seems quite an event in 
my dull life.” 

He smiled at her childish candour. 

“Ts your life so very dull, then ?” 

“ Just think what it must be,” said Christine, earnestly. “ Until I 
came here I was used to constant society and travelling, to being made 
much of and having every wish gratified, always with some one who 
loved me very dearly and whom I loved.” Her voice faltered—big 
tears stood in her eyes. 

“Poor child!” he said, looking at her with grave pity. 

“And since I have been here, I have never seen any one but my 
aunts, don’t think me ungrateful ”—she interrupted herself quickly— 
“they are very good to me, only you know one wants something 
more at twenty to fill one’s heart than sermons and worsted-work.” 

“Would you mind telling me,” asked Sir Fairfax, in a low voice, 
“how such a great change came over your life ?” 

“My husband died,” answered Christine, and tears fell on her white 
hands lying in her lap.” 

“ And life is very bitter without love, is it not ?” he said. 

He glanced at her, interested at her mixture of naivete and earnest- 
ness. 

Tt was getting dark. The last faint streak of rose-colour had dis- 
appeared from the sky, and Christine suddenly remembered that her 
long absence might create some uneasiness. 

“Poor child!” he said to himself, as he watched her cross the two 
first fields. “So young and pretty, to be shut up in this dull hole, 
with only two old women for company. I must try and induce my 
mother to call on her. I fear it will be a hard task though.” Then 
he turned homewards, feeling a shade lighter of heart then when he 
came. 

As for Christine, she went on her way with elastic step, feeling 
almost as if she had commenced a new cra in ber life. The last hour 
had given her food for whole days of pleasant thought. Oh! how 
delightful it would be if Sir Fairfax would really seek to continue the 
acquaintance! ‘To be in his society sometimes, and hear his kind, 
earnest voice, would be bright spots in my future life! 

There was a smile on her face as she opened the gate and walked 
across the lawn to her aunts’ bay-windowed house. She was hardly 
conscious all the evening that the old ladies were talking reproachfully 
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at her, annoyed by her long absence when there were wools to be 
sorted and long whist to be played. She was only bent on hearing 
the story of Sir Fairfax’s unrequited love, and by much dexterous 
manceuvring she at last got Aunt Clara upon the subject. Christine 
learned that Miss Kenyon, the lady she had seen in church, was an 
adopted child of Lady Gwynne’s; that when she had first come to 
Dyomesne, three years previously, Sir Fairfax hed fallen deeply in 
love with her, and she had consented to marry him, not having yet 
seen his brother, who was in India. When Captain Gwynne returned, 
she transferred her affections at once from Sir Fairfax to him. He 
grew fond of her, or perhaps was flattered by her preference, and soon 
everything was known to the elder brother. At first he implored 
Miss Kenyon not to give him up—then, finding how indifferent she 
was to him, and how fond of his brother, he promised Captain Gwynne 
a thousand a year in addition to what he already allowed him, if he 
would marry her and take her out to India. Captain Gwynne assented, 
stipulating only that he should go first (to get everything ready, he 
said). 

Christine sighed when the story was finished. “ How could she !— 
how could she!” she said to herself over and over again; “a man so 
kind and good and generous, as I am sure he must be.” 

For the next few days she went on thinking persistently of Sir 
Fairfax Gwynne. She could not get him out of her head. In her 
daily rambles she half hoped, half feared to meet him. She would not 
go down to the river again for fear it might look as though she were 
seeking him. She was conscious of a shade of a disappointment on 
entering the garden-gate on her return—her chance was gone for that 
day. She caught herself looking forward quite eagerly to Sunday, 
and would not own how disappointed she was not to see him in the 
family pew. 

Two days ‘afterwards she had a great surprise. A man brought 
a hamper from the railway station three miles off, directed “ Mrs. 
Thelluson.” Before opening it, she stopped to wonder where it could 
possibly come from. She did not know a single person in the world 
who was likely to send her anything. But when she had unfastened 
the cord, and looked inside, her heart gave a great bound. There lay 
the most exquisite bouquet of rare flowers, and underneath a most 
tempting array of hothouse grapes and peaches. 

“ They can’t be for me,” she said, reading the label again and again: 
“ Mrs. Thelluson, Fairbank.’ Tt was plain enough, and Christine 
danced with childish delight. Could it possibly come from Sir Fairfax ? 
But what could she tell her aunts? It would be quite true to say she 
did not know where the hamper came from, for after all it might not 
be from him. 


When her aunts heard of the anonymous present, they were curious 
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beyond measure, and would scarcely believe Christine’s protestations of 
ignorance. 

“ Tt’s all nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Clara ; “ you must know some- 
thing about it.” 

And Aunt Bertha remarked, sententiously, that people did not 
generally do those sort of things for nothing. 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax was at church, and Christine 
caught his eyes fixed upon her several times, greatly to her confusion. 
He came out side by side with her, but she dared not show any sign 
of recognition, for Aunt Clara was in front and Aunt Bertha behind, 
so she kept her eyes steadfastly fixed on the ground. 

“He will think me either ungrateful or deceitful,” sighed poor 
Christine to herself, feeling very miserable, as she sat up in her own 
room looking at a few of the delicate flowers she had withheld from 
the drawing-room bouquet. 

Several Sundays she saw him in church. He often looked at her, 
but never made any attempt to speak; he seemed to understand her 
wishes. But regularly every week there came a hamper for Mrs. 
Thelluson with fruit and flowers, sometimes even books and music. 
Christine felt quite embarrassed now when she saw him. 

The weeks went on—it was getting late in the autumn — the 
hampers ceased to arrive. She missed Sir Fairfax from church, and 
she was told he had gone abroad. Although she never exchanged a 
word with him, and never saw him but on Sundays, not always then, 
Christine felt quite melancholy to think he was away. Life seemed 
more blank, and dull, and miserable than ever. She had hoped so 
much after her long talk with him by the river-side, and now she felt 
an acute sense of disappointment that so little had come of it. 

One bright November day she was more than usually depressed. 
All the morning she had sat listlessly, not caring either to read or 
work, greatly to the scandalizing of her aunts, who thought low spirits 
were a snare with which Satan loved to tempt ill-regulated minds, 

“JT will go for a long walk after lunch,” Christine said to her- 
self; “perhaps that may rouse me.” So she equipped herself, and 
wended her way to the Dyomesne Woods—a spot she had avoided 
hitherto in dread of seeming to throw herself in Sir Fairfax Gwynne’s 
way. 

“There is no fear of my meeting him now,” she thought, with a 
sigh. She walked along briskly, and came out presently on the sum- 
mit of a hill which overlooked the fair manor of Dyomesne. It was a 
lovely view, even in its winter garb, and the keen soft air blew freshly 
across her face, and made her feel almost glad and cheerful. 

“T am glad I came,” she said, as the warm blood tingled in her 
veins; and in her conscious health, she felt it was worth something 
even to be alive. 
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Something whined and snutied at her dress, and she turned quite 
startled. It was a big dog, white, with great liver-coloured spots, and 
she looked up for its owner. He stood within a few yards of her, his 
gun over his shoulder. 

“Sir Fairfax !” she exclaimed, with a vivid blush. “I—I thought 
you were abroad.” 

“T came home last night, Mrs. Thelluson. “ Won't you shake 
hands with me?’ and Christine extended her little ungloved hand 
very readily, 

“T thought I was never going to have the pleasure of speaking to 
you again. The fact is,’ he continued, with some hesitation, “ my 
mother would have done herself the honour to call upon the Misses 
Ross before this, but she is sneh an invalid, and the least exertion is 
bad for her.” 

“Oh,” stammered Christine, “I did not know—TI never ex- 
pected 

“T saw you would not notice me in church,” smiled Sir Fairfax. 

“Tam afraid you must think me very deceitful,” exclaimed Chris- 
tine, “ but my aunts are rather old-fashioned in their ideas, and they 
would have been so horrified to think of my making acquaintance with 
—with . 

“A stranger,” suggested Sir Fairfax. 

“ That I really was afraid to bow to you, and I did not even know 
if you wished or expected it.” 

“Did you not?” smiled Sir Fairfax. “I think you might take it 
for granted, that after I had once spoken to you, I should be very 
anxious to continue the acquaintance.” 

“You are very good to say so, And, oh! Sir Fairfax,” Christine 
went on, speaking very fast in her confusion, “I hardly like to ask 
you, for fear, but did you—have I to thank you for anything ?” 

“To thank ae?” he answered, feigning surprise. 

“Oh, please don’t put me off in that way,” she said eagerly ; “ was 
it you who sent me the flowers ?” 

“Tf I did, I should only have to thank you for accepting them.” 

“Tt was so good and thoughtful of you,” said Christine, the tears 
almost coming into her eyes—* you cannot imagine the pleasure they 
gaye me.” 

And then Mrs. Thelluson turned and went down the hill, Sir 
Vairfax walking by her side, until they came to the boundary gate of 
Dyomesne. 

“‘T know you won't let me come any further,” he said, and Christine 
smiled and shook her head. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Thelluson; I have a presentiment we shall meet 
again before very long. I hope you won't cut me then.” 

Three days afterwards, when Christine returned from her afternoon 
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ramble, a chariot, with a pair of grey horses, brought Lady Gwynne 
to the little gate of Fairbank. 

Lady Gwynne was a stately, delicate-featured woman, with a sin- 
gularly kind, gentle expression of face. Christine fell in love with her 
at once, and the liking seemed reciprocated. — 

“T hope to have the pleasure of seeing you often at Dyomesne,” 
she said very kindly to Mrs. Thelluson, as she rose to leave. “Iam 
so fond of young people. If your aunts can spare you to me now 
and then I shall be very glad.” 

Miss Clara and Miss Bertha were perfectly overwliclmed with delight 
and pride at Lady Gwynne’s visit. 

“She heard we were so active amongst the poor,” they told Chris- 
tine, “and she wants us to take the management of a clothing club 
she is about to organize. And she would have called years ago, only 
she lives in such retirement, and has such delicate health.” 

Christine smiled to herself, but she had not the least desire that her 
aunts should guess the real object of Lady Gwynne’s visit. 

A week later the Misses Ross and Mrs. Thelluson were invited to 
dine at Dyomesne. Christine had never seen her aunts so delighted ; 
they brought their best satin gowns out of lavender, and had serious 
thoughts of leaving their niece at home, because she had nothing 
grander than a high black silk dress. But Christine begged very 
hard to be allowed to go, and they were really too kind-hearted to 


refuse her so much pleasure. It was the very proudest moment of 


their lives when they leaned on the arm of the gorgeous footman 
who helped them to alight from the fly at Dyomesne. It was such a 
delightful evening—no one there except themselves ; but then Lady 
Gwynne was so charming, and Sir Fairfax—oh, Sir Fairfax was the 
most perfect gentleman they had ever seen. After dinner, while Lady 
Gwynne was discussing the projected club, with the most polite appear- 
ance of interest, Sir l'airlax was showing Christine pictures and photo- 
graphs, and a thousand pretty things. 

“‘T know you sing,” he said presently ; ; “do come to the piano. I 
love singing better than anything.” 

After a little hesitation, she acceded, and seating herself at the 
piano, sang Schubert's “ Adieu.” 

She had such a sweet, touching voice; and Sir Fairiax sat with his 
face buried in his hands almost wishing (so much he felt the pathos 
of her singing) that he had not made his request. Yet, when the 
song was over, he entreated eagerly for another, and Lady Gwynne 
added her solicitations so warmly, that Christine sat on at the piano 
singing song after song until the fly was announced. 

“ You will come again soon, will you not, Mrs. Thelluson ?” Lady 
Gwynne whispered secretly, while the Misses Ross were engaged with 
the mutters ; “ you must spend a long day with me.” 
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“ T shall be very glad indeed,” Christine answered. 

The following Sunday Sir Fairfax walked home from church with 
Christine and her aunts, to their unbounded delight. 

A few days later, Mrs. Thelluson had a letter by the morning post 
asking her to spend the day, and saying the carriage would be sent for 
her at twelve, in case of her accepting. Christine went to equip her- 
self with a heart more full of gladness and sunshine than it had been 
for many a long day. Aud when she stepped into the low phacton 
with beautiful brown ponies that Lady Gwynne had sent for, she felt 
as if there was a good deal of brightness left yet in the much abused 
old world. 

That day seemed to Christine almost the happiest she had ever 
spent in her life. Lady Gwynne was so sweet and kind, and Sir 
Fairfax took such trouble to amuse and entertain her, that she went 
home in the evening quite radiant with pleasure. 

Thus it frequently happened that Sir Fairfax and Christine were 
left to spend whole afternoons and evenings together, the happiest 
hours of their lives. 

The next time Christine was at Dyomesne, he said to her: 

“T have a friend coming the day after to-morrow—to stay some 
weeks.” 

“ Have you?” replied Christine, and her face fell. ‘ I am sorry; 
I know I shan’t like him, and he will interfere with our pleasant 
talks.” 

“ Yes, you will, Iam sure. I asked him almost on your account, 
for you must be getting very tired of my society. He is a young 
fellow, at least young in comparison with me, and good-looking 
besides.” 

“ Are you so old and ugly ?” asked Christine, naively. 

“Tam very old compared to you. Do you know what my age 
really is, Mrs. Thelluson ? I shall be forty, in March, old enough to 
be your father.” 

“T don't like young men,” said Christine, sententiously. 

“ Ah! but you'll like Geor ge Kennard—every one does.” 

“ The very reason why I should not.” 

* Ah! you won't say that this time next week.” 

“ T shall not come to Dyomesne while you have visitors,” said Chris- 
tine, captiously. 

“ Oh, don’t say that, Mrs. Thelluson,” cried Sir Fairfax ; “ it would 
be unkind ; I should feel as if I had gone back to the old life.” 

“T can't keep you from sad thoughts,” uttered Christine, wistfully 
thinking bitterly of that other woman. 

Sir Fairfax was silent. 

Two days later, St. George Kennard arrived at Dyomesne, and on 
the Sunday following he was presented to Mrs. Thelluson after 
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church. He fell in love with her straight off, just as Sir Fairfax had 
imagined he would, and did nothing but talk about her from morning 
till night. The elder man was quite ashamed of himself for feeling 
so irritable at the constant reiteration of Christine’s praises. St. George 
did not say a word with which he could not fully agree; but it jarred 
upon his feelings to hear her praises from the lips of another man. 
And after all, Christine did come to Dyomesne as much and more than 
usual, and seemed to take pleasure in Mr. Kennard’s society. What 
wonder? He was such a merry, light-hearted young fellow, and tried 
so hard to amuse and please her. 

“Vm cnly a wet blanket on them,” sighed Sir Fairfax; and he 
would invent excuses for leaving them, and make some ridiculous pre- 
text to himself about indulging the grief for his lost love in private. 
He would not have allowed even to himself that he felt a sharper 
pang at the thought of St. George uttering tender speeches to Chris- 
tine, and reading their answer in her eyes, than he did for the remem- 
brance that Maud was hopelessly parted from him. 

“T wonder if he has asked her yet? I wonder what she will say ?” 
mocked his tormenting thoughts, and he would pace up and down 
puffing irritably at his cigar, and looking at his watch a dozen times 
in half an hour. 

One day when Mrs. Thelluson was expected, Sir Fairfax made a 
pretext of business, and rode off to the next town. On his return he 
met Mr. Thelluson strolling along the park in a listless, disconsolate 
manner. 

“ Where is Mrs. Thelluson ?” asked Sir Fairfax, quickly. 

“ Gone home,” said St. George, curtly. 

“ Ts she ill ?” 

“No,” answered the young man, miserably. “I have driven her 
away. I asked her to have me, and she won't.” 

Sir Fairfax’s heart gave a great leap. 

“Won't have you, George? Why ?” 

“She says she shall never care for any one again.” 

Sir Fairfax felt a pang of disappointment at these last words. © 

“ But that’s all nonsense, you know,” broke in St. George, impetu- 
ously ; “a lovely creature like that can’t go on wasting all her youth 
and beauty for the sake of a memory.” 

Sir Fairfax did not see Mrs. Thelluson fora week. “ Refrained even 
from attending church, which he had done most regularly of late,” 
Christine said bitterly. 

“ He is angry with me; he cares more for his friend than for me.” 

But a few days afterwards the ponies came for her as usual. At 
the entrance to Dyomesne Sir Fairfax opened the park gates for them 
himself, and Mrs. Thelluson drew rein. 

“Will you like to walk up to the house ?” he said, pleadingly ; and 
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Christine complied at once. They walked along together in silence at 
first, then at the west gate Sir Fairfax stopped. 

“T want to say something to you. May I?” 

“Tt depends upon what it is,” Christine answered, a little defiantly. 

“ Tt is about St. George.” 

“‘T would rather not hear it, then,” she answered, colouring. 

“Please, do! I promised him to say it. 

“Then I am bound to listen, if you prefer vexing me to breaking 
your word to him.” 

Christine spoke so irritably ‘that Sir Fairfax looked at her in 
astonishment. 

“ He is such a good fellow,” he went on, presently. 

Mrs. Thelluson was silent. 

“So kind-hearted and generous. The very man to make a woman 
happy.” 

Still Christine preserved a rigid silence. 

“ And—and the poor fellow is so miserable,” continued his advocate, 
more and more ill at ease. 

“T am very sorry I cannot marry him, since you are so anxious that 
I should,” answered Christine, captiously. “It was not by my desire 
he was invited to Dyomesne.” 

“T know,” said Sir Fairfax, sorrowfully. ‘ I wish from the bottom 
of my heart I had never asked him, poor fellow.” 

“J don’t know why you should have thought I was so anxious to 
be married !” cried Christine, with flashing eyes, in which there glis- 
tened tears of anger. “I don’t think I ever solicited your interest in 
my behalf; and if you care so much more for your friend's feelings 
than mine, and are angry with me because I cannot feel what you 
wish for him, I will go home and never come to Dyomesne any more.” 
She was fairly crying with pain and anger by this time. 

_ He caught hold of her hand. 

“Oh, Christine!” he said, forgetting everything but her, “ what 
have I said—what have I done to make you so bitter !” 

“ Nothing,” she cried, snatching away her hand, with a stifled sob. 
“ Let me go!” 

“J will tell you something first. Then if you insist, I must let you 
do as you like. I felt that you were getting too dear to me, that your 
companionship was beginning to fill up all the blanks in my life ; 
that I was in danger of being more miserable than ever if you were 
taken from me. I knew I was selfish in taking advantage of your 
lonely position to keep you all to myself. I dared not offer you a love 
which I had confessed to you was once given to another woman, and 
so I thought for your sake—yowr sake—you will believe that—won’t 
you ?—it was only fair that I should give you the opportunity of 
seeing some one whom I belieyed could make you happy, and who was 
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everything you could desire. You may be annoyed with me for saying 
this, but you won’t despise me for confessing that I love you.” 

“Tove me!” cried Christine, in a hurt, indignant voice. “ When 
you have told me a hundred times how you loved that—that other 
woman.” 

“So Idid. It was quite true. But I love you now—if I dared I 
could love you with all the love I gave her, and tenfold more for your 
own dear sake.” 

“And why daren’t you?” uttered Christine, in a low, tremulous 
voice, the colour deepening in her cheeks, and her eyes drooping be- 
neath his earnest gaze. 

“Qh, Christine, my darling, you don’t mean 

He did not finish the sentence, nor did Christine ; but I cannot sup- 
pose that even the youngest of my readers will lay down this book 
unable to finish the story for themselves. 
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flirts and flirtation. 
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FLIRTATION is a comedy which is pleyed, as the Germans say, “ Unter 
vier Augen” —“ under four eyes.” And a very pretty comedy it is, in 
which the performers are also the only spectators—in which there are 
all the elements of humorous burlesque, with occasional cross-lights of 
pathos and tenderness. Sometimes, indeed, the comedy suddenly preci- 
pitates a tragic climax, to the astonishment of one or both of the young 
people thus amusing themselves. It is as if a trap-door were suddenly 
to give way, letting one of the two drop into utter darkness, while the 
other still remains on the stage, with the laugh still on her face and 
in her eyes. Perhaps she hears him groan from that dismal gulf into 
which their passing merriment has plunged him. But how can she 
help him? You would not have her descend into the same pit? 
She cannot bring him out by any light thread of sarcasm, reason, or 
entreaty ; and so—and so—she must perforce seek out another com- 
panion, and again betake herself to that charming, and perhaps a 
little dangerous, performance “ Unter vier Augen.” 

Society is very apt to become illogically wrathful when such a 
tragedy occurs. Society says, “Look at the heartless creature! 
How she encouraged the poor young man to follow her about every- 
where! ‘The affection she pretended to have for him! The favours 
she granted him! And then, as soon as he seriously asks her to 
marry him, she sends him about his business, and takes up with 
another victim !” 

That is only one side of the question, however. It takes two to 
make a flirtation, it must be remembered; and the ordinary practice 
of society—to blame the girl whenever a flirtation-copartnership is 
broken up—constantly produces cases of great hardship. Why must 
it necessarily be the girl who is in the wrong? At present, flirtation 
is accepted as a fashionable amusement. It is far more interesting 
than bezique; it is not limited by conditions of time and place, like 
croquet ; and it has just that spice of danger which heightens one’s 
enjoyment of any pastime. When two charming young creatures 
begin to flirt with each other, don’t they know perfectly what they are 
about? Falling seriously in love is quite another matter, and is 
known by its very different symptoms. ‘There is a fine, airy, theatrical 
appearance about a flirtation which the more solemn business of love- 
making invariably Jacks. A true lover fears to mention his mistress’s 
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name. He is half afraid lest his secret should be known to herself. 
He is silent. He is moody, and given to long and vacant staring at 
the table-cover or carpet. He secretly watches the too sweet face 
which has enthralled him ; and has a terrible inward qualm when her 
eyes catch his. He is miserable when he is beside her; he is un- 
utterably wretched when he is away from her. ‘The stars are his 
confidants ; he abhors the faces of men, and turns away in disgust 
from the smoking-room of his club. But the man who is only carry- 
ing on a flirtation is a very different creature. He plays at making 
love in a serio-comic manner which is meant to be amusing. He is 
great in the matter of compliments; he is easy in manner, jocular, 
and occasionally (with such brains as Providence has given him) even 
witty. With him the tragedy of love-making is turned into a clever 
burlesque, with plenty of light, brilliant dresses, good music, and 
merriment. Does a burlesque-actor or actress grow sad and despondent 
if a new companion be substituted for an old one? The lights, the 
dresses, the music, are all the same; and, if the newcomer be pretty 
enough, the performance continues with unabated fervour. 

Now when two young people make up their minds to flirt with each 
other, they do not mean to carry the flirtation beyond its own bounds. 
‘They do not mean to let it become serious. There is an understood 
compact between them that they shall mutually amuse themselves, in 
an innocent way, without prejudice to future chances. But if the 
young gentleman, without a word of warning, suddenly falls head over 
ears in love, by what process of reasoning can his companion be held 
to be responsible? That climax was uot anticipated. It was not in 
the bond. And when he suddenly disappears from the flirtation-stage 
through that unlucky trap-door, why should she be blamed for it? 
If she, too, falls in love, good and well. But if not, we protest 
against her being accused of treachery, want of heart, and all the rest 
of it, simply because a weak-brained young gentleman chose to drink 
more of the dangerous wine of love-making than was at all good 
for him. 

In short, the radical misconception on this point is that, in love 
affairs, the girl is the active agent; whereas, in point of fact, she 
remains, in nine cases out of ten, passive. It is neither her tra- 
ditional right nor her custom to make advances. She cannot help 
men falling in love with her. The most rigorous coldness—indeed, 
the most pertinacious snubbing—will not warn off a man who is 
determined upon falling in love. Suppose he is a resplendent young 
creature of the Byronic type, with a tendency to a not very epi- 
grammatic scorn, and he comes to this particular maiden—who has 
already got two or three “ followers”—and he says, in his imperious 
way— 

“Marry me! 
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“T won't,” she replies in effect. 
(The reader will observe that this is a condensed form of love- 
dialogue—some few hundred pages of a novel boiled down, as it 

were. ) 

“ You are a creature without a heart!” he exclaims, adding a mass 
of incoherent proof. 

“Very well,” she replies, “I am very sorry; but I cannot help it; 
and as I am so unworthy of your attention, will you kindly let me 
alone ?” 

“T have made my life wretched!” he cries. “I have thrown the 
happiness of my life at your feet.” 

“Nobody asked you, sir,” she might say, quoting a popular 
ballad. 

“You have other lovers. Why not forsake them. Give them all 
up, and make me happy.” 

“So they say too,” she replies, “and it is clear I must make some 
of them unhappy. I can’t marry you all.” 

“False traitress!” he retorts. (This, also, is a phrase borrowed 
from a novel.) 

“Thank you; and good-bye!” is her final word ; and then he goes 
forth into the world to curse the fickleness and heartlessness of 
women, whereas the cause of the catastrophe was his own overweening 
vanity and want of common sense. 

Clearly, the girl can’t marry all of them, and she must therefore 
make one or more of them wretched. But how is the necessity her 
fault? Now-a-days, women do not make love to men; and if men are 
bold enough to commence a suit in which some one must be worsted, 
they must risk the consequences. Indeed, the temerity of a young 
lover in venturing into a field of contention already occupied, has 
something beautiful about it. It is one of the few traces of Quixotism 
that exist in these times ; and Quixotism, in its less absurd aspects, is 
a wholesome and not unloveable thing. ‘ What does it matter,” he 
says to himself, “that she has already engaged herself to my rival ? 
I willenter the lists, I will defeat him, and winher! What is he ?— 
Pshaw! a mere boy, whom she has accustomed herself to love as she 
loves her brothers. I will challenge him, and fight him, and send 
him spinning into chaos, that so I may wear the white flower of her 
love !” 

All very right, no doubt; and we heartily wish him success. But 
suppose the fight ends otherwise ? Suppose the rival holds too securely 
the heart of the queen of the tournament? Suppose that it is our 
hero who has to bite the dust. In such a case, we can only hope that 
for the sake of common-sense he will accept his defeat manfully, and 
not go and accuse the girl herself of precipitating a catastrophe of his 
own making. 
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The same thing holds good with regard to those ordinary flirtations 
which are the successive episodes in the lives of so many of our young 
people. Fred meets Kate at some kettledrum or party, and pays 
attention to her in a very marked, half-jocular fashion. Late rather 
likes it, and returns it. People observe them, and make remarks ; 
Kate does not care to contradict them. If at a party, Kate and I'red 
betray a liking for quiet corners ; and there Fred, in more or less 
ambiguous language, gives his companion to understand that he is 
passionately fond of her. He hints that his life will be wretched 
without her. He makes suggestions about Waterloo Bridge; and 
altogether conducts himself like 1 a fool, much to Kate’s amusement and 
delicht. Of course, he does not mean what he says, and she knows 
that he does not mean it, and he knows that she knows that he doesn’t 
mean it. It is “only their fun.” Kate’s dress, let us say, gets torn 
during the dancing, and she pulls a bit of the detached trimming off, 
with his aid. He: seizes the bit of rag, carefully folds it up, and ; goes 
through the pantomime of placing it next his heart. All this is done 
in the most secret fashion—*“ Unter vier Augen,” in fact. At supper 
he makes capital out of the idiotcy of the cracker mottoes. He 
discourses in whispers ; and Kate is delighted with the romance, and 
secrecy, and absurd folly of his conduct. This is the first step on the 
road to a definite flirtation. Afterwards they begin to show symptoms 
of exclusiveness in the choice of partners ; so far as common decency 
will allow them, they will dance only with each other. Engagements 


in the Row, visits to the opera, the theatre, concerts, and what not (the. 


necessary dragon being always present, of conrse) follow; and then 
the flirtation is at its most delicious height. All the quaint pleasures 
of love-making are included, They have their sham quarrels, just 
like your true lovers. They will not speak to each other for days. 
They try to provoke jealousy by flirting (slightly) with some one else. 
They have the intoxicating “making-up” which follows the quarrel 
in nearly as great perfection as the genuine lovers have. Indeed, this 
heyday of flirtation is a most deli chtful time, while it lasts. It is 
without the seriousness, and the casual apprehension that accompany 
real love. Young people about to marry have a good deal to think 


of. Sometimes Tom begins to have doubts about the permanency of 


his sources of income. Sometimes Emily begins to fancy that her 
future companion has a dangerous temper, which bodes ill for their 
happiness. Sometimes both of them are deeply concerned to know 
how Emily’s mother is to be disposed of. These, and fifty other 
matters, trouble the anticipations of young people who are really and 
seriously thinking of marriage. But no such clouds cross the serene 
blue of a happy flirtation. Both parties know that, the moment their 
half-engagement becomes annoying, they can drop it. They have 
nothing to do but enjoy the present, and leave the future to take care 
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of itself. In the meantime they have all the fun of making love with 
impunity. They flutter about the flower of love like a couple of 
butterflies ; but they never settle and fold their wings. They just 
catch a little of its fragrance as they chase each other through the 
warm air, in the sunlight, under the still blue and white of the sky. 

This is a charming time, as we say, while it lasts. But the mis- 
fortune is that you never can tel! when flirtation may not suddenly 
clip the wings of one of the young people, and bind him or her with 
the chains of serious love. Some few minutes’ walking by a river, 
under moonlight, may do it. A single song, tenderly sung, may do 
it. Some chance revelation of tenderness of heart may do it. All at 
once, Fred discovers that the gay abandon of flirtation has gone from 
him. He dare no longer make fun of loving. The young creature 
beside him has instantaneously become wonderful—she moves in a new 
atmosphere which has something magical in it. He clothes her in 
the white samite of idealism; and she becomes for evermore a sort of 
vision to him, that he cannot approach without awe, and wonder, and 
reverence. Yet he looks in her face for some faint reflex of his pain ; 
and lo! there is nothing but the old and pleasant friendship, which is 
now hateful to him. He cannot “ move her soul to finer chords.” He 
cannot convey to her the change that has come over himself. In his 
agony, unreason, and despair he does one of two things. 

He sees that he cannot touch her heart; and he knows that he 
cannot bear his present torment; so he proudly leaves her, carrying 
away with him a whole breastful of bitter memories. Of course, all 
the misery of the situation has been owing to her. Her heartlessness, 
her inconstancy have done it all. Perhaps the wrath he nurses shapes 
itself into rhyme, and he murmurs— 


“Tet us go hence, ny Songs ; she will not hear, 
Let us go hence together without fear ; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear.” 


On the other hand he may, stung into madness by his pain, boldly 
ask her to marry him, representing to her that love may in turn 
illumine her heart as it has nearly shrivelled up his. She has not 
bargained for this, however, and refuses. In this case his anger and 
despair are even more ungovernable. He devotes all women to the 
infernal gods. He wishes he were dead. 


“Ah! yet would God this flesh of mine imght be 
Where air might wash and long leaves cover me, 
Where tides of grass break into foain of fiowers, 
Or where the wind’s fect shine along the sea. 
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‘Ah! yet would God that stems and roots were bred 
Out of my weary body and my head, 
That sleep were sealed upon me with a seal, 
And I were as the least of all his dead.” 


He does not talk quite so melodiously as that; but he would if he 
could. 

One of these two courses he is pretty sure to adopt. It never 
occurs to him that there is a third—which would be to sit quietly 
down, review his position, and see whether the girl is as great a 
criminal as he fancies her to be. And yet any such temperate con- 
sideration would show him that he alone is to blame for what has 
occurred. When he and she began to play at lovers, they knew it 
was only playing at lovers. The man or woman is not born so idiotic 
as not to know the difference between serious love-making and the 
frivolous and not unpleasant counterfeit of it which is common in 
society. They began a flirtation accidentally ; and she played in the 
comedy with satisfaction to herself and evident pleasure to him. But 
when he suddenly forgets himself, and insists on turning the comedy 
into a tragedy, is she bound to agree to his whim? Indeed, how can 
she force herself to play in this new style of piece? Perhaps she is by 
nature unfitted for it. Perhaps she can only act burlesque, and would 
be a mere “stick” in domestic drama, At all events, he has no right 
to rail against her because he has broken the implied engagement 
between them. When he began to “ take things seriously,” ‘he did so 
at his own risk, and ought to accept his misfortune with something 
more of patience, fortitude, and justice towards his late partner. 

So far we have ventured to defend flirts and flirtation; and there is 
yet another and utilitarian view of it to be considered before we come 
to regard its definitely evil aspect. Flirtation is the only means placed 
in the hands of girls by which they can more or less accurately test 
the disposition of their male friends. Such an irrevocable step as the 
choice of a husband ought not to be undertaken without some ex- 
perience and preparation; and perhaps the innocent darlings of 
eighteen or twenty who try to break men’s hearts with the most 
charming air in the world are only experimenting. They make love 
“a little bit,” as they would say, in order to see whether or not it 
would be advisable and pleasant to carry it on to its final consumma- 
tion of orange-blossom and white lace. They cannot take a husband 
on trust (profuse as are the recommendations which every lover is 
capable of giving of himself), and so they must, in order to find out 
the temper and other peculiarities of their suitor, flirt a little with him 
in order to draw him out. Suppose he does not come successfully out 
of the ordeal? Suppose Clara goes just so far as to see that the 
constant companionship of Edward would weary the life out of her? 
Is it so very wrong that she should take advantage of her enlarged 
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experience, and shift her regards to some more promising suitor ? You 
may call her a heartless flirt, if you please ; but much more heartless 
conduct on her part would be her marrying this same Edward, with 
the certain knowledge that she would soon tire of his society. No 
possible code of social morality ought to demand such a sacrifice. Of 
course, you say that Clara should find some other means of testing 
Edward’s disposition. But what means? It is necessary, at least, 
that she should be much with him, talk with him privately, play a little 
at love-making with him, and coax him to reveal himself in these 
secret little conversations which are the delight of incipient lovers. 
Practically, however, this is flirtation; and if, by its means, Clara 
learns so much of Edward as to induce her to change her mind, 
Edward has no right to complain. He challenged the scrutiny ; and, 
if she does not regard him with the perfect abandonment of trust and 
confidence, it is better he should learn the fact on the safe side of 
marriage. At the same time, we are driven to confess that this plea 
on behalf of flirtation is a trifle “shady.” We have said all we can 
for it; and yet it does seem to us that the position is not very secure. 
If one could always define the exact limits within ‘which such “ experi- 
menting” is harmless and therefore permissible, it would be all well 
enough. But it is impossible to define such limits; and it is not 
unlikely that some atrocious young creature with wonderful eyes and 
a dangerously sweet smile may seize upon something we have said as 
offering absolution for sins such as we have never contemplated. We 
beg to remind her that there are, after all, lines of demarcation outside 
which any such tampering with the feelings of the young men around 
her is not only disgraceful but inadmissible; and we can only hope 
that if she determines to drive a coach and six through these our acts 
and statutes on the subject, the vehicle will take the direction of St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 

The flirt proper—the typical flirt—the vampire who lives upon the 
hearts of men—has nothing to do with any of the phases of flirtation 
we have described. Indeed, this terrible woman, who commits such 
hayoe as poets have vainly endeavoured to put into words, we take leave 
to consider as entirely a myth. We place her with the centaur, the 
unicorn, the sea-serpent. She has been placed on high as a dreadful 
warning to all unstable girls who have a trick of making men miser- 
able for their own private amusement. The most imposing denuncia- 
tions are thundered against her; countless crimes are laid to her 
charge; and she has supplied three-fourths of the second-class works 
of fiction with their principal character. Indeed, she has become of 
late rather a nuisance. We are sick of her wonderful green eyes, of 
her flaming red hair, of her majestic gait. A little flavour of melo- 
drama is not a bad thing in a novel; but three volumes entirely 
composed of this strange woman are a little too much. The nearest 
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approach to her one does find in ordinary society is the girl whose 
temperament is of a kind to drive her into making love, in a more or 
less mild and innocent fashion, to every man she meets—who finds a 
wonderful fascination and pleasure in the pursuit—and who is sorrier 
than any one else if her amusement should cause a disastrous wrong. 
The woman who lays plans to captivate men’s hearts in order to have 
a fiendish delight in breaking them, is only a “dummy” used by weak 
novelists. But the girl who flirts indiscriminately for the pure pleasure 
of flirting, and who does so with very little regard to the possible pain 
and harm shemay be occasioning, is not at all uncommon. Of her 
let all men beware. She generally comes in the most innocent guise 
—generally that of a little, soft, big-eyed girl, who has nothing of the 
imposing or empress-like style of beauty about her. She is never 
grand, imperious, commanding, as the fictional flirt is. She looks 
wonderfully timid and sly, has affectionate little ways with her, and 
when she looks at you with her big, earnest, childlike eyes, how is it 
possible to suspect her? And, speaking literally, there is no harm in 
the girl. She does not purpose to do any wrong. She cannot help 
flirting, as she cannot help looking pretty, and engaging, and timid. 
She is possessed of these two dangerous qualities—exceeding warmth 
of affection, and absolute fickleness of disposition. Ifa man could only 
secure the permanence of the love of a fiirt who is a flirt by nature, 
he would be the happiest of husbands. She would never lose those 
little coy tendernesses and affectations which make the temporary flir- 
tation with her so dangerously charming. Sometimes it actually does 
happen that the professional flirt is caught and domesticated. But, as 
a rule, she loses the delicious freshness of her manner, its piquancy, 
and point. She may develop into a very sensible, loving, and loveable 
sort of woman; she may become one of the hard and angular race of 
wives, who are penurious, calculating, taciturn, and severe upon their 
daughters; or she may make a burlesque of her married life by 
attempting to grace it with the tricks and playfulnesses of her earlier 
years. In any case, however, she is sure to lose that quaint natural- 
ness which rendered her juvenile efforts at love-making interesting ; 
and she never makes so “secure” a wife as a girl who has lived her 
girl-life under less exciting and perilous circumstances. 

Further, a word of warning to all flirts, of all kinds. We have 
hitherto spoken almost exclusively of the evils and injuries inflicted 
upon men by these wicked and fascinating young people. It is not to 
be forgotten, however, that the flirt herself occasionally suffers. Flirta- 
tion, as we have said repeatedly, is a game at which two must play ; 
and it does not necessarily follow that the man must be the victim, the 
girl escaping scot-free. Wiser people than girls of nineteen have been 
caught in their own traps. And it is absurd to imagine that a girl is 
likely to have any greater mercy dealt out to her than she would have 
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dealt. Suppose she pretends to be very much struck by some parti- 
cular young gentleman who goes to dine atther father’s table. He 
visits the house occasionally; and she is always very kind to him, 
until they become sufficiently intimate to begin a flirtation. The ordi- 


~ nary comedy commences. He makes believe to be dying for the love 


of her. She mimics alternately the shyness of a blushing dairymaid 
and the imperious condescension of a reigning belle; all the while 
“ making eyes ” at him, allowing furtive pressures of the hand, whis- 
pered amiabilities, and all the rest of it. She is only making fun; so 
is he; and they both know it. Indeed, they are only engaged in a 
favourite pastime, and have no more thought of its becoming serious 
than they would expect tragic consequences to arise from a game of 
croquet, or three-halfpenny loo. Suppose he were suddenly to get 
violently into love—what would she do? She would probably laugh 
at him at first ; then become a little concerned ; then be very anxious 
to be rid of such a nuisance ; and finally turn him abruptly off, with a 
pang of regret, and a sigh of relief. In the same way, if she happens 
to singe her wings at this attractive light, what is he to do? She 
must take her chance, as he did. She labours under this other disad- 
vantage, that she cannot reveal the cause of her misery. When he 
feels the love-fever begin to torture him, he can utter his pain in more 
or less intelligible language, and beseech her to yield him a little sym- 
pathy and consolation. But if it is she who becomes ill, she must 
suffer in secret. The cruellest thing of all is when her partner remains 
hopelessly blind to her condition, and persecutes her with those sham 
little love-attentions which were their common amusement in other 
days. If she looks at him with love-saddened eyes, he imagines it is 
only a part of that gracious comedy. When she tries to hide herself 
away, and nurse her despair in some quiet corner, he fancies she is only 
coyly entreating him to follow her and coax her. He does this, of 
course ; and pretends to be much overtaken by benevolent and tender 
sympathy. Can any torture be conceived more refined, delicate, and 
pungent than this? Here is a girl who has been playing at making 
love, and has taught her companion a whole series of symbols to be 
used in the farce. All at once the game becomes no game but tragic 
earnest ; and yet he, unconscious of the change, continues his vapid 
protestations and lover-like courtesies, offering these to her wounded 
and suffering spirit. Every minute he is with her he insults the pain 
he has himself unwittingly caused. An explanation is impossible. 
She cannot ask him to marry her. If she did, he would probably, in 
cautious and courteous phrase, hint that a man cannot fall in love at a 
moment’s notice; and that serious love was not the game at which 
they undertook to play. The chances are that he mistakes her altered 
mien for pure sulks; and begins to imagine that, under the circum- 
stances, he had better wholly withdraw. After that, the deluge. The 
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humiliated flirt, stung into action by this too obvious slight, seizes 
hold of the first man who “ is willing” and marries him, with such re- 
sults as we need not stay to consider here. 

We can only add a word about the effect of a course of flirtation on 
the girlish mind. That is the ugly side of the subject. Flirtation, as 
we have said, is a very beautiful pastime, exhibiting in pantomimic 
and humorous show the moods and phases of real love. But if the 
constant acting of burlesque deprives the actress of that power of 
serious thought and action which are necessary in the more important 
and stately drama of actual life, the temporary amusement is dearly 
purchased. The girl who actually devotes her entire girlhood to flirta- 
tion, however, is very seldom met with ; and, if she be rendered incom- 
petent to perform the nobler duties of a woman’s life, it does not much 
matter. The casual little flirtations in which girls and young men 
indulge—either by way of experiment or amusement—are not very 
harmful. At least, they are less harmful than several other methods 
of procuring excitement and pleasure that are said to be becoming 
fashionable. It is better that a girl of eighteen or nineteen should 
prattle sham love-nonsense and “ make eyes” at her nearest compa- 
nion than that she should be given over to the secret drinking of eau- 
de-cologne, the wasting of her skin by the use of bismuth, or the study 
of subjects generally confined to French novels. Compared with these 
positive evils, flirtation is a comparative good; only we recommend 
that it should be taken in homeeopathic doses, 
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Paris in 1869. 


Iris only five or six years since I last spent a month in Paris, and what 
a change appeared to me to have taken place in this wonderful and fasci- 
nating city—in this city of palaces! not with regard to new streets, 
new boulevards, or fine hotels; of these alterations I had been able to 
judge in sleeping a night occasionally en route for Switzerland and 
elsewhere, but in the people themselves; the people I saw walking 
and lounging in the Champs Elysées, and the Rue de Rivoli, the 
haunts of the better class. Whither had all the aristocratic and refined 
portion of Parisian society flown? to the interior of the kingdom ? 
Where was the much-lauded French politeness and good breeding to 
be found? Among the generality of the promenaders I remarked it 
was singularly wanting. Women did not hesitate to turn round and 
stare at a passer-by, and even stood still to give their opinion very 
freely aloud to their companion, or companions, as to what teey ap- 
proved or disapproved in their appearance; laughing most unre- 
strainedly at any thing which amused them. They were scarcely more 
reticent, and must frequently have been very annoying, in their undis- 
euised mode of showing their admiration. Even those persons who 
drove in handsome carriages, and were exquisitely made up, resembled 
rather actors and actresses taking a drive before the evening’s perfor- 
mance than people holding a refined and distinguished position. 
Everything seemed exaggerated, that sure sign of bad taste ; novelty 
being the one thing eagerly sought for, no matter at what cost, and 
ladies wore the most preposterous pyramids of hair, bringing forcibly 
to mind some of the caricatures of the end of George the Second’s 
yeign, and especially the style of head-dress in yogue immediately 
before the French Revolution. The winter season precluded the possi- 
bility of wearing very gay colours out of doors, but the fashion and 
arrangement of the costume displayed the same spirit of vulgarity ; 
old as well as young donned short dresses and wide sashes. I heard 
of a dress to be worn at one of the Empress’ receptions, costing three 
thousand francs! The lady who ordered it, an American, was con- 
sidered unduly curious for wishing to have some idea of what she 
should have to pay for it. The dress, which consisted of three skirts, 
pink, French grey, and white, in silk and satin stripes, was ornamented 
with large bouquets, and though, no doubt, very effective, was much 
more fitted for the stage than for elegant society. 
In the shops I was also frequently struck with the want of civility 
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to customers ; a lively conversation was going on behind the counter 
perhaps, when some one entered to make a purchase, in the first place 
there was considerable difficulty in getting served, in the next, after 
the article which was required had been produced, the person waiting 
on the customer would resume the discussion which had been inter- 
rupted, and much time was lost to the purchaser. 

I heard rather an amusing anecdote from a friend illustrating the 
want of politeness I have just described ; a relation of this friend went 
into a shop to buy some gloves or a cravat, but he found the men who 
should have waited on him so thoroughly engrossed with the topic 
they were discussing, that his patience at length failed him, and he 
said, though with perfect good humour, “ Ne vous derangez pas 
Messieurs, je reviendrai encore demain.” I noted several instances of 
this want of politeness, as well as the want of readiness in sending 
small parcels to the buyers home. 

Very few theatres, beside the opera houses, can be visited by ladies, 
four or five, I should think, would include all that were really unob- 
jectionable. At the Opéra Comique, and the Varictés, there are some- 
times charming little pieces, such as “ Le premier jour de bonheur,” 
which was being performed nightly while I was there. In these vau- 
devilles the French excel, and in gay little operettas, which may be 
seen to advantage at the Théitre Lyrique. I can never learn, however, 
to admire French women’s voices, their upper notes are so thin and 
shrill, wanting depth like their character. Amusement of some sort 
or other can be had very moderately in Paris, but everything else has 
become much more expensive; rent, provisions, and dress, are really 
now a formidable matter, and it is difficult to imagine how and where 
those who have only small incomes can live, for very few insignificant 
houses are.to be seen, and not at all in the better part of the city. 

It appears so odd to English people to mount to the third story in 
order to reach some great banker's place of business, accustomed as we 
are to see the huge barred windows on a level with the pavement in 
England. I was seeking Fréres Lafitte, and had driven in a fiacre 
to the Rue Lafitte, where I was told they transacted affairs. The 
driver was rather disobliging, and put me down at the first banking 
house to which he came, telling me I had arrived. After mounting 
two or three flights of stairs, as I was directed to do, I found myself 
in a very large and handsome apartment, with desks and tables all 
around, and courteous clerks waiting to hear what I had to say, but 
after stating my business, I was informed that I had made my way 
into Rothschild’s by mistake, so I descended very rapidly, and on 
mounting equally high again, I found Lafitte’s. 

A great many new buildings are being erected in this neighbour- 
hood, the Rues Lafitte and Lafayette are close to Notre-Dame de 
Lorette, and not far from the magnificent opera-house now in process 
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of erection. ‘ihe beautiful church of the Trinité has been built since 
I was last in Paris, and I think also the St. Augustins. Here one 
Sunday afternoon I heard the celebrated Father Hyacinthe preach ; 
unfortunately I was not near enough to him to hear all he said, though 
sufficiently to judge of his eloquence; it was a very political sermon, 
and highly flattering to French vanity, he concluded one of his sen- 
tences near the close of the discourse by saying, “ L’église catholique 
c'est la France, et la France c’est I’église catholique ;” he gesticulated 
a great deal, but his attitude was graceful and imposing. I always 
wonder how the people in the side aisles and those situated far off 
from the pulpit can be benefited by the preaching in these large 
vaulted churches and cathedrals; many persons I have observed do not 
make any pretence of listening, but vigorously count their beads or 
whisper to their next door neighbour. 

Tdid not once come in contact with the Emperor or Empress during 
this visit, and, though I diligently went two or three times a week to 
the entrance of the Hotel Rohan, I never once saw the Queen of Spain. 
The day before I arrived she had exhibited herself to the wondering 
crowd in the Tuileries gardens, who thronged around her as, attended 
by her ladies and gentlemen in waiting, she waddled from side to side 
like a huge turtle. They say she received a hint that it would 
be more dignified to be seen less seldom walking in public. I have 
heard there is no particular expression in her countenance beyond 
mere good nature; a French woman with whom I was conversing told 
me she had seen her closely, and that she really had a very fine com- 
plexion, “une belle carnation. ” 

Very little of old Paris now remains; those quaint narrow streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Tour St. Jacques—producing such mat- 
vellous effect at moonlight, those picturesque, Prout-like bits — 
have long since been swept away, anything which yet remains 
therefore to awaken historical recollections is much to be cherished. 
Among the interesting spots still to be visited is the cemetery of 
Picpus. During the few months before the fall of Robespierre, when 
the guillotine was in full operation, about thirty persons on an average 
perished in a day, old men, women, even boys and girls, and their 
bodies were thrown into the field of Picpus near a curious old monas- 
tery of the Augustins. When happier times came, the friends of the 
victims piously turned this rough field into a simple cemetery, and 
bought the garden of the Augustins to add to it. It is necessary 
to say that you are in some way connected with the persons buried 
there, or that you have been advised to visit the spot by their friends, 
before you can be admitted, but this may easily be managed. Winter 
is not a very good time for sight-seeing, yet most of the public build- 
ings may be seen with advantage at this season of the year ; not so the 
pares Monceaux and Chaumont however, which, in order that they 
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may be in their best looks, must be visited in summer ; they are beauti- 
fully laid out, especially the latter, and are charming and refreshing 
patches of green in the midst of the metropolis. 

My pleasant sojourn in Paris, like all agreeable things, came at 
length to an end, and I was glad to have a calm passage home after a 
succession of gales. Nearly all my travelling companions were French 
people, and we chatted away merrily in the language. One of the 
party, a Frenchman, told some droll anecdotes of his first attempts to 
explain himself in English ; one of which amused us very much. His 
friends wished to pay some attention to the people with whom he was 
going to stay, and accordingly they had a magnificent game pie manu- 
factured, as large as one of the celebrated Yorkshire pies. It was so 
large, that he heard the servant say, “Dear me! this pie will never be 
eaten, and I believe he wants to make us think it is a frog pie.” ,Hap- 
pening to overhear this speech he replied warmly, “ No, it is savage 
doock (duck) pie.” As the French dictionary only furnishes “savage” to 
express the word “wild” it was a most natural, though ridiculous, 
blunder of the poor Frenchman. 
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Six Years in the Prisons of England. 
By A MERCHANT. 


Cuapten XIX. 


Tne following are specimens of the conversations which take place 
among the prisoners as they meet in the ordinary course of their 
prison employment. They were quite unaware that there was anyone 
near listening to them, or taking more than an ordinary interest in 
their remarks to each other, and my report may be taken as a perfectly 
accurate representation of ordinary convict conversation and phrase- 
ology. 

* Well, Dick, how are you ?” 

“Oh! pretty well, Ned; how's yourself?” 

“Well, I'm among the middlings only. That beastly bad cheese 
they gave us yesterday hasn’t agreed with me, and I think I shall 
hook it up to the ‘farm’ * for a week or two, and get a change of diet 
before going home. I am only waiting to get a bit of ‘snout, and 
then I shall send in a sick report. Have you heard what Larry and 
Tim have got this morning? Larry’s got three days’ bread and water, 
seven days’ penal class-diet, and ‘blued’ fourteen days’ remission ; and 
Tim’s got three days.” 

“Well, Larry partly deserves it. He was a fool to let the ‘screw’ 
see he had the ‘snout; but what was Tim’s offence ?” 

“Speaking to a fellow in the ranks, and merely saying ‘It was a 
fine morning; he'll get turned out of the cook-house, too. It’s 
av shame, when other fellows talk away in the ranks every day. 
I say, what day do you go home ?” 

“T ought to go on the 2nd, but these —— licenses will be late 
again, no doubt, and very likely I shall not go before the 10th or 20th 
of the month. Have you any message for me to carry out?” 

“Do you remember ‘ Big Croppy ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, he’s been to my wife since he went out, and told her all 
manner of lies. He’s told her that I accuse her of going with another 
man, and she has been to my mother and told her that she is not 
going to write to me any more, nor to live with me again. I have 
been to ask for a special sheet of paper to write and tell them that it 
is all lies Croppy has told them; but the —— governor won’t grant 
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me paper. So, as I am not due to write for nearly three months, I 
wish you would call on my mother and my wife, and tell them how 
things stand.” : 

“J will, you may depend upon that, and I'll get some ‘bloke’ to 
give Croppy a pair of black eyes for his pains, the —— swine.” 

“Here comes Pat.—Well, Pat, have you heard that Larry and Tim 
have gone to chokey ?” 

“Yes,” replied Pat; “but what screw reported Tim ?” 

“That leather-skinned cranky old terrier over there reported Tim, 
and the ‘bloke’ with the peg-top whiskers reported Larry.” 

“Bad ’cess to the ‘terrier!’ I have a good mind to punch him in 
the ear-hole.” 

“That would fetch a bashing, Pat.” 

“Troth, and I’ve had a bashing once afore, and what I’ve had once 
I can do with agin.” 

“ Did you holloa when you were bashed ?” 

“Holloa! by the piper, I sang out: 





‘The seeds of repentance, how can they take root, 
When I'm ruled by a tyrant and flogged like a brute ? 
The plant of revenge is more likely to sprout 
When such monsters of jailers go strutting about.’ 


And I called them all the horrid names I could think on, and they 
were wild when they saw I was game.” 

“Where were you bashed ?” 

“ At Bermuda; and, by the piper, they once flogged men before the 
altar there, and then called the prisoners into chapel and preached to 
them about forgiving one another, and showing mercy to one another, 
the —— hypocrites.” 

“What are you here for this time ?” 

“Qh! nothing at all. I am like the bloke in the song: 


‘One day as I passed I looked into the kitchen. 
Where I saw a pot boiling, but not for poor Pat; 
For love and for thieving I'd always an itchin’, 
So I took out the mutton and put in the cat.’ 


“JT understand there was a great many unnatural crimes committed 
at Bermuda ?” 

“Oh! shocking. The young lads would go about with their 
pockets full of money, and their hair decked up like girls. It was 
disgusting, ’pon my word; and do you know what the authorities 
called it when cases were brought before them ?” 

“No.” 

“Why, ‘ malicious gambling.’ That was to deceive the public, you 
know. There was plenty of ‘snout’ knocking about in all the prisons 
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in those days, and a fellow hadn’t to go a day without a taste as he 
has to do now sometimes. We used to have lots of rum at Bermuda, 
as well as ‘snout,’ and first-rate liquor, too. By the piper, I wish I 
had a drop now!” 

“ How much could you do with ?” 

“A wee drop in a bucket, about two hoops up. The last time I'd a 
drop o’ rum in me, do you know what Idid? I had on a very shabby 
coat, all torn at the elbows, and only one tail to it, so I spied a 
country bloke with his girl, dressed out in new toggery. I says to 
my pal, ‘I say, O’'Shockady, there’s a new coat on that bloke’s back 
that I must have on mine; he is just about my size. You go up and 
be messing about with his girl, and you'll see he will guard and offer 
to fight. You take off your coat and put up your “props” to him, and 
get him to strip also. Well, I'll come up and see fair play, and while 
you're at the fists I’'ll leave my tog and take his, d’ye twig? Well, 
up O’Shockady went, and, my crikey! if you had seen how the bloke 
fired up when his girl was insulted! why, his coat was off in a jiffey, 
and it was soon farther off than he could catch, I can tell you. After 
I got round the corner O’Shockady gave in to the bloke and bolted, 
leaving him in his shirt-sleeves to escort the girl.” 

“That reminds me,” said Dick, “of an affair I was once in. When 
I was a lad I ran away from home. I was afraid to go back, lest I 
should get a bashing. At that time there was a woman in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, who took in lads situated as I was, and made 
them go out and steal, to pay her for their lodging. There were 
about twenty of us in the house at the time I went; some of them 
wenches and some of them young chaps like myself. Well, one night 
we were rather hard up and we wanted a good feed, so five or six of 
us set out, along with a great stout fellow, and we actually stole a 
whole sheep that was hanging at a butcher’s door, and the big chap 
swagged it home. The old woman had it put in the bed, and covered 
it with the bed-clothes, as if it was a sick person; and the ‘ bobbies’ 
found it there before she had time to get it cooked for us, and, by 
jingo! we were all marched up to the ‘lock up’ over it. Well, I got 
thirty days over that job. When I came out of jail I went to a fair 
in the neighbourhood, and I prigged a countryman’s ‘ poke’ as he was 
standing at one of those barrows where they shoot for nuts; and, by 
the piper! the ‘copper’ saw me and marched me off to the station. 
But just before coming out of the crowd I got twisted round a little 
behind the ‘ bobby,’ and I passed the purse into his pocket. Well, off 
we marched to the station, and when we arrived there the policeman 
swore that I stole a purse, and that I had it on me, as he saw me put 
it into my pocket. They searched me, but of course found nothing, 
and I got off. Determined not to lose the ‘ poke,’ which had a good 
many ‘quids’ in it, I watched the ‘copper, and prigged it out of his 
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pocket again. It was the same ‘bobby’ as got me this bit, and I told 
him then all about it.” ' 

“T once,” chimed in Ned, “buzzed a woman on the ‘fly,’ and got 
her poke with eighteen bob in it; she soon missed it, and I saw her 
go into a shop, and watched her crying to the shopkeeper and telling 
him that she had got all her husband’s earnings for the week stolen. 
Well, I knew she was a poor woman by that, and I went up and 
asked her if she had lost a purse, as I had found one. She said she 
had, and I gave it to her again. Now, mind you, I was very hard up 
at the time, but I don’t hold with stealing ‘from poor people. Men 
that have more than they know what to do with in a country where 
thousands are starving, ought to have some of it taken from them: 
that I call ‘fairation.’ I once ‘prigged a priest’s pocket, and he 
collared me and said, ‘ Well, if you think you have a better right to 
that purse than I have, you may keep it.’ ‘ Well, sir, I said, ‘I'm 
very hard up, and as there are only a few shillings in it I hope you 
will allow me to keep them,’ and, by jingo! if the good old fellow 
didn’t let me off; blessings on his head for it! One of the narrowest 
escapes I ever had was one time I prigged a poke with only seven 


shillings and sixpence in it. The copper saw me, and chased me like - 


Jehu. Well, I out with the money, pitched the purse away, so that 
it could not be easily got again, and, one by one, I swallowed the 
coins, and just as I was getting the sixpence down my throat the 
‘bobby’ had a hold of me by the collar. Of course he was too late. 
I hadn’t a rap in my pockets, but it was very near a ‘legging’ for me. 
I had another narrow escape not long before I got this bit. I knew a 
gentleman’s house where they laid out the breakfast dishes on the 
table for an hour before they took breakfast. During this hour the 
room was left untenanted, and the window left open to let in the air. 
Well, I bolted in and ‘nicked’ a nice silver teapot, cream jug, and one 
or two other things, and off I started home, where I ‘planted’ the 
articles, and then went to bed. Shortly afterwards a bobby came to 
the door, and although I told them to say I was not at home, to get 
him kept from’ coming in, by jingo! I soon found he was coming to 
search the house. So I bolted out of bed like a shot, put my clothes 
into a drawer, and up I went through a sort of trap-door on to the 
roof of the house, and perched myself behind the chimney of the next 
house, with nothing on but my shirt and stockings; I hadn’t time 
even to get my trousers pulled on. Oh! didn’t I sit shivering there 
till they gave me the tip that all was right in the house. The ‘toff 
that owned the ‘wedge’ made a dreadful song about it next day, and 
him wallowing in wealth, what do you think of that? The copper 
knew I did that job, and had me up on suspicion some time after, and 
gave me a drag (three months) over it. The next bit I did was a 
‘sixer’ (six months), and I escaped from prison in about three weeks 
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after I got it. Soon after that I got this seven ‘stretch’ (years), and, 
by the piper! T’ll take care and not get the next for nothing !” 


“Oh crikey!” cried Pat, “here’s a new screw come; what has he 
been, I wonder ?” 


“Where is he ?” said Ned. 

“Yonder; he is coming this way, with a tall complexion, a leg-o’- 
mutton whisker, and a pock-marked shirt,” replied Pat. 

“Why, he’s a big fellow ?” 

“Big! I should think he was. He is like a double-breasted beer 
barrel. He’s been a screw at some other prison ; you can see that by 
the cut of his jib.” 7 

“Oh! I know him,” said Dick; “he’s from Dartmoor; he is not a 
bad sort of fellow, that. He is straightforward, and if ever he takes a 
prisoner before the governor he speaks the truth, and you know they 
don’t all do that, by a long way.” 

“ How long were you at the Moor, Dick ?” 

“Three years; but it’s not like the same place now. Oh! we had 
rare sport there at one time. There was an old half ‘barmey ’ chap 
when I was there, who was once admitted to the ‘communion,’ and it 


happened to be his turn to get the wine first, and, by the piper! if he 


didn’t drink every drop that was in the cup, and cried, ‘Oh! that’s 
fine! I do love this! I do love this? We had plum pudding at 
Christmas in those days, and the roughs did anything they liked 
almost, if they didn’t strike a screw. There was too much license 
there then, but now it’s all the other way. What good is this hambugging 
system going to do us? If they want to keep us out of prison, why 
don’t they get work for us that we can earn a proper living at?” 

“Oh! they're a lot of jackasses, that’s what they are; they don’t 
know what to do with us,” said Ned. 

“ Look at this classification, and these marks and badges,” said Dick ; 
“why, isn’t it scandalous the way the public are gulled? First there 
were big leather badges, that would cost probably a thousand pounds 
at all the prisons. Then these were done away with, and we had 
badges halt the size, and then, after a few weeks, these were replaced 
by bits of cloth. I wonder what they mean by all these changes of 
dress? Do they think it punishes us?” 

“No doubt they do.” 

“What fools they must be! what do we care what we wear in 
prison, as long as it isn’t thin rags that won’t keep out the cold. Oh! 


have you read that article in one of the periodicals about the Andaman 
Islands ?” 


“No.” 

“Well, the bloke who writes it proposes to send convicts out there, 
and keep them for life, and compel them to marry prostitutes or female 
convicts, and then when the ‘kids’ are grown to take them away from 
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them! The fool! why, all convicts haven't life sentences, and does 
he think that they would remain out there and do as he liked after 
their time was up? It isn’t likely.” 

“Why, that would be worse than the slave trade,” said Ned, “and 
wouldn’t there be a nice crop of murders there? Why, they would 
require to get a factory specially for making hemp ropes to hang the 
culprits.” 

“‘ Who is it that writes the article ?” asked Pat. 

“ A government commissioner, but he does not give his name.” 

“Troth, and I should be ashamed to give it if 1 was he; I propose 
he should be taken and compelled to marry a ‘tail,’ * and sent out to 
try it himself first; why, such men are not-fit to live, and these are 
Christians! those are the men who do unto others as they wish to be 
done by, God help us!” 

“Have you heard what the director did when he was down on 
Saturday ?” inquired Ned. 

“A precious sight of good he does, to be sure!” replied Dick: “why, 
he has given orders that no prisoner is to be allowed to see him about 
the food and the marks, and you must tell the chief warder what you 
want to see the director about before you can be allowed to go before 
him. Isn’t that a pretty thing? What a nice easy way of earning a 
thousand a year the director has!” 

“ What has caused this fresh order ?” 

“There were two causes. Three of the convalescent invalids went to 
the director to ask to be able-bodied in order to get the able-bodied 
diet. They are doing as much work now, except that they are not 
quite so long at it, but they are willing to work for the diet the same 
as the others. The director refused to allow them to work more, and 
of course they can’t get the grub, and he gave orders that no more of 
such cases should be allowed to come before him. Another case was 
this: Two fellows saved their cheese on the sly for several weeks, and 
in this way managed to have each about four cheeses beside them. 
Well, one of them told the officials what he was going to do, and the 
other kept his intentions secret. The first one went before the 
director and asked him if he would be kind enough to look at the 
cheese he had been supplied with for some weeks, and see whether it 
was the quality it ought to have been. The governor chimed in at 
once, and said that this was the only complaint he had heard about 
the cheese, and that all the other prisoners were satisfied. ‘The pri- 
soner was then bounced out of the room, and threatened with a ‘ report’ 

if he complained again. Well, the next man was called, and this 
happened to be the other ‘bloke’ with the four cheeses. Before going 
in he took them out of his pocket, and what do you think they did ? 


* Prostitute. 
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Why, he wasn’t allowed to go before the director at all; they squared 
him and coaxed him, and at last persuaded him not to insist on seeing 
the director at all, by threatening to send him to the refractory cells 
for having four cheeses on his person, which was quite contrary to the 
prison rules! Isn't it a shame the way the head blokes go on? 
How can they expect a fellow to reform when they rob us of our food 
and show us a bad example ?” 

“What o'clock is it, Pat? d’ye see the clock there ?” 

“Tt wants a quarter to three. I say, Dick, will you give me a 
mutton for a pudding? that beastly stuff lays heavy on my stomach, 
and I know you are fond of it.” 

“T don’t mind ; but how are you to get it sent to me ?” 

“Tl send it by some fellow in our ward who works in your 
gang.” 

“T am hard up for snout,” said Ned; “can you give us a bit, Pat? 
Upon my word I’ve just had one old pipe head for thé last three days, 
and it wasn’t up to much—it had been too much used.” 

“Well, I'll lend you an inch or two, but I hope you will soon pay 
me back; why, there is none to be had now under a bob an ounce. 
But I say, Ned, if you should get another legging I would advise you 
to declare yourself a Jew. You look something like a sheeney, at any 
rate. Why, look at that old ‘Chickarlico? he goes twice a week to 
school and has two Sundays every week, besides ever so many feast days.” 

“Oh! I can do another ‘ bit,’ no matter whether I am Jew, Turk, or 
Christian ; but if I get an easy job I mean to go on the square— 
upon my word I do.” 

“Who'll employ you, do you think ?” 

“ Why, I shall go to the society.” 

“The society be ——! they will not do you any good.” 

“T believe it is under new management now, and they don’t cheat a 
fellow out of his gratuity as they used to do; but I think it’s a wrong 
name to give it—The Prisoners’ Aid Society! the very cases requiring 
most aid they won't assist at all, and unless a fellow is stout and 
hearty and has got some gratuity they won’t have anything to do 
with him. If I had only a few shillings coming due to me they 
would not aid me, but as I have five or six pounds they will: now that 
looks suspicious. ‘Then, if I had lost a leg, like that bloke over there, 
they wouldn’t aid me. But if I don’t go to the society I will, perhaps, 
go to Ireland and give them a turn there.” 

“Oh!” said Pat, “you'll find nothing that wants lifting there.” 

“Have you been to Spike Island, Pat ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What sort of place is it, and what about this Irish system ?” 

“Oh! the place is something like the public works here ; and as for 
the Irish System—I can see nothing in it except that they get most 
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of the prisoners sent to America, and if they would send us there we 
might get a living too, without going on the cross! There are not 
many regular prigs in the Irish prisons. Many of them are fellows 
who got into trouble in some drunken row, and the people in Ireland 
are not so prejudiced against convicts as the English are, so that work 
is easier got; another thing is, when your time is near up you are 
trusted a little, and get some liberty to go about. In this way the 
authorities can see who’s who. Then the numbers are fewer alto- 
gether, and a small lot of men are easier dealt with, you know, than 
many thousands. It wouldn’t work quite so well here, but the great 
thing is sending the prisoners abroad in some way or other. Do you 
know that Lafferty and Badger are going to_be sent to New Orleans 
by the Catholic Aid Society ?” 

“No! what will Lafferty do there ?” , 

“Oh! he must go on the cross, I expect, but Badger is able to work. 
He’s a very good ‘buzzer, is Lafferty, mind you, and he might do 
very well out there.” 

“Well, the time’s up, Ned; I suppose you'll be going up to the 
‘farm’ to-night, and we sha’n’t see you again? Well, old fellow, take 
care of old Tommy’s black draughts, and look after yourself when you 
get out. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow, good luck to ye!” 

“Fall in.” 

“There’s the officer shouting ‘ fall in,’” 

“ Well, ta-ta.” 

“Ta-ta,” 

Cuaprer XX, 


Durine the last year of my imprisonment a bill relating to the crimes 
of murder and manslaughter was brought before Parliament, and the 
discussion in the House of Commons which ensued was much com- 
mented upon by the prisoners. About the same time I read a lecture 
touching on the same subject, which had been delivered to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at Exeter Hall, and it may not be out of 
place here if I venture to express my opinion on the subject as well, 
possessing as I do the advantage over most of those who have discussed 
it out of doors, in having heard the opinions of those likely to commit 
such crimes, and having a familiar acquaintance with their habits, and 
the motives from which they act. The reverend lecturer to whom I 
have referred, based his argument for the continued infliction of capital 
punishment on the perpetual obligation of the Mosaic law: “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” He also 
maintained, if I understand him rightly, that the office of the hangman 
ought to be considered the highest object of human ambition, and that 
the hangman himself should take precedence of archbishops, kings, and 
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emperors, inasmuch as he occupied the position of Almighty God, 
taking vengeance for the shedding of human blood. I confess I can 
scarcely conceive of a Christian man occupying such a position, neither 
can I agree with the reverend lecturer that the command given to 
Noah was intended to extend to all generations and societies of men. 
When it was promulgated there were only a few individuals left to 
people the universe, and the command was made absolute. There is 
no intimation of any distinction between the deliberate and the acci- 
dental shedding of human blood, and, until some such distinction’ is 
made, our conceptions of the eternal rectitude and justice of God must 
be of'a very peculiar and imperfect kind. That some distinction 
ought to be made is a fact which men in all ages and of all degrees of 
civilization have recognized, and have found their authority for making 
such a distinction, not in any spoken or written law, but in a much 
higher and older law than these—the universal conscience of mankind. 
That such a distinction was found necessary as the race became more 
numerous, is conclusively shown by the promulgation of the Mosaic 
law: “He that smiteth a man so that he die shall be surely put to 
death ; and if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his hand, 
then I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee” (Ex. xxi. 12, 
13). This was a great modification of the original injunction, and 
also shows clearly, to my mind at least, that all human punishments 
should be regulated by the condition of the people for whose benefit 
they are designed. Again, in the same chapter from which I have 
already quoted, I find the following : “Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot,” &c.—a law evidently 
designed for a semi-barbarous people, and admitting of prompt ad- 
ministration and summary execution. Turning to the Christian law 
on the subject we find, “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil.” ‘This would appear to introduce a new principle of for- 
bearance ; and if we refer to the case of the woman taken in adultery, 
where the legal penalty was death, we find that mercy, and not ven- 
geance, is the principle on which our penal code ought to be based. 
But leaving scriptural grounds and descending to those of ex- 
pediency merely. Does capital punishment deter men from com- 
mitting murder more effectually than perpetual imprisonment would ? 
[ believe that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of 
our convicts even would not commit deliberate murder, although the 
penalty was only a few months’ imprisonment and detection certain, 
unless under peculiar temptation or provocation. It is a crime natur- 
ally abhorrent even to the thief, and the majority of those men 
capable of committing wilful murder would on the whole, I believe, 
prefer to be hanged out of their misery than remain in prison all their 
lives. If all hope of release could be utterly extinguished, very few of 
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such men would chance perpetual imprisonment, if they had it in their 
option. Of course we could not banish hope from the minds of all, and 
therefore many would at first cling to life, and after a few years seek 
death as a release from bondage, and even commit suicide rather than 
endure such suffering longer. I knew one prisoner who pleaded to be 
hanged, and others who would certainly prefer execution if they had no 
hope of ultimate liberty. The general opinion of those who had been in 
prison ten or twelve years out of a “ life ” sentence was in favour of execu- 
tion at once, as being the less dreadful alternative, so that with respect 
to punishment asa deterring influence, I have no doubt that perpetual 
imprisonment would be more efficacious than the capital sentence. 

Those who are capable of deliberately taking human life with the 
view of obtaining money, may be divided into two classes. The one 
class comprising such as prisoners who perpetrate the crime cunningly 
and in secret, in the firm belief that they will escape detection; the 
other class are the highwaymen and garotters, who go daringly and 
violently to work, pretty sure in their own minds that they will be 
clever enough to escape. 

With regard to the former class, the deterring influence is detection. 
Capital sentence, perpetual imprisonment, or even a less severe sen- 
tence, would operate equally in preventing the commission of the crime 
in their case, because the idea is not generally present in their mind 
when they premeditate it, or is completely outweighed by the fear of 
detection or discovery. With reference to the second and bolder class, 
a lingering imprisonment would appear more horrible in their estima- 
tion, and exercise an equal if not a greater deterring influence than 
the scaffold. Some of those men with whom I have met would glory 
in dying “ game,” as they term it. Those who commit murder in order 
to gratify feelings of revenge, usually, I believe, find the gratification 
of the passion so sweet that they are for the time quite regardless of 
their own lives; and when jealousy is the cause of murder, it often 
happens that the murderer takes the law into his own hands and visits 
upon himself the penalty. I met cases in point, and in none of them 
did the fear of the death sentence operate against the perpetration of 
crime. They had made up their minds to lose their lives, and did not 
calculate on escape. Such cases are not common, however, and per- 
haps it is not possible to prevent them occurring. 

Those murders perpetrated for the love of money might to some 
extent be prevented by the general elevation of the mass of society, 
and by increasing the swiftness and certainty of detection ; and I have 
come, after long study of the subject, and from frequent contact with 
those saved from the gallows, to the conclusion that capital punishment 
may now be safely abolished in this country. In all countries where 
secondary punishments are severe and capital punishments rigorously 
inflicted, murders are numerous, and in countries where the machinery 
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for the detection of crime is defective it may be the same. Earl 
Russell, in a late edition of his work on the Constitution, expresses 
opinions on this subject with which I coincide, but I disagree with him 
when he prescribes imprisonment and hard labour as being the most suit- 
able method of dealing with criminals not capitally punished. I refer, 
of course, to imprisonment and hard labour as generally understcod. 

There are three systems of imprisonment: the solitary, the separate 
and silent, and the promiscuous association of all prisoners at the 
public works. 

The solitary system feeds the lunatic asylums, the separate system 
has its advantages, if not too long continued, and of the promiscuous 
association system I have already at some length given my opinion. 

In my humble estimation a prison ought to be a place for extracting 
as much usefulness as possible out of a prisoner for the benefit of that 
society whose laws he has offended; but the “hard labour” in our 
prisons is not useful in any sense of the word, either to the prisoner or 
society: it is sheer waste of energy, which is in itself an evil, and it 
gives the prisoner an aversion to labour of all kinds, which is another 
and a much greater evil. Moreover, long imprisonments are injurious 
to the prisoner under any discipline. If you take a bird, and place it 
in a cage, and next day liberate it, it will ever retain a dread of 
confinement ; but, if you keep it in a prison for years, and then open 
the cage door, instead of the sudden eager flight to freedom, it will 
hover round its little prison, perhaps it will even re-enter it, preferring 
it to that liberty which it has lost the power to enjoy. So it is with 
many prisoners: keep them confined,"and accustom them for years to 
prison life, such as it is in the most approved “models,” or indeed 
under any conceivable mode of discipline consistent with unshortened 
life in such a place, and they will re-enter the world in a great measure 
unfitted for the business of life. 

I remember haying had a conversation with an intelligent prisoner 
who was by no means a criminal at heart. He asked me what means 
would I recommend for the destruction of these schools of crime ?—for 
so he called the convict prisons. 

“Sentence Charles Dickens to ten years’ penal servitude, and allow 
him to use his pen,” I replied. 

“Well,” he said, “I dare say that might do, especially if those in- 
tended for our future judges were sentenced along with him ; but why 
should we not try to enlighten the public when we are liberated ?” 

“You might do so,” I replied, “and I sincerely hope you will do so; 
but, I fear, like the down of a thistle on an elephant’s back, so would 
the words of a convict fall upon the public ear !” 

“Took at Napoleon IIL.{” said my friend ; “ he is an ex-convict, and 
do his words fall lightly on the public ear ?” 

“His is hardly a ease in point,” I said; “the greater the criminal, 
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or rather the higher the object he endeavours unlawfully to obtain, the 
less prejudiced is society against him. They regard these I"enians, 
for instance, in a different light to us, yet these men at bottom are or 
would be wholesale destroyers of human life, whilst we had no in- 
tention of doing anyone any injury either in person or property. We 
are loyal, they are traitors. We would willingly lay down our lives to 
regain our lost characters and attain to an honourable and useful 
position in society ; they will go out of prison rebels, ready to take up 
arms against all authority save that of their misguided chieis, whenever 
they can do so with apparent safety! Yet these men will be more 
favourably received by society than you or I will be. You will find 
when you get free that your position will be very different from what it 
was, and that anything you say will be viewed with suspicion, as coming 
from a prejudiced and untrustworthy person, and a well-told falsehood 
by an official will far outweigh the whole truth if related by a prisoner.” 

“T could now prove,” said my friend, “by the Blue Books, that 
most of the reports sent to the Home Office regarding these establish- 
ments are unreliable, and calculated to deceive and mislead the public 
as well as the government.” 

“You will require to be very guarded,” I replied; “and, above all 
things, adhere strictly to the truth, and if you can gain the ear of some 
eminent man who takes an interest in the question, you might be the 
means of doing your country much service.” 

In consequence of such conversation as the one I have just related, 
T was led to form the idea of giving this narrative to the public. If 
it should lead to any change or modification in our criminal law, 
conducive to the welfare and security of society, I shall consider that 
my labours have not been altogether vain and unprofitable. 

A change of government haying taken place during the last’ year of 
my imprisonment, I had the good fortune to get a few months’ more 
remission of sentence than might otherwise have been the case. 

While I feel truly thankful to those noblemen and gentlemen and 
other friends who interceded for me, my special gratitude is due to 
Mr. Walpole for the promptitude he displayed in acknowledging my 
claim to the few months’ mitigation of punishment it was in his power 
to bestow. 

On a Friday morning I was unexpectedly called before the governor, 
and informed that my license had arrived. I was asked certain par- 
ticulars in reference to my future intentions and address. I was next 
measured for a shoe, the only decent and honest article of clothing I 
ever received in prison ; tried on a suit of clothes, and had my portrait 
taken. On the Saturday morning I was weighed end measured, and 
taken before the chaplain to receive a few formal words of parting 
advice. On the following Monday I was again taken before the 
governor to hear my license read. On Tuesday morning I was re- 
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moved to Millbank Prison, and lodged there for the night, in a cell 
along with two other prisoners going to liberty like myself. We slept 
on narrow dirty mattresses, laid on the floor, so close as to be touching 
each other. One of my new companions had been nearly four years 
in the lunatic asylum at Fisherton, and had recovered. The other was 
a young professional thief, belonging to London, whose mind was just 
on the verge of insanity, through long confinement in separate cells. 
To sleep on the floor of a dusty cell, between two such companions, 
was not quite so comfortable as a bed in the Hotel Meurice, at Paris, 
where I had spent my last free night. Every moment that divided 
me from the hour of my liberation now seemed magnified into days. 
Wednesday morning at last dawned upon me. I was taken out and 
placed before a regiment of police, who each scrutinized me, and that 
done I received my license. With feelings of inexpressible thank- 
fulness and gratitude to God I heard the heavy prison doors close 
behind me, and once more I inhaled the sweet free air of Heaven! 

Tears streamed down my cheeks as I trudged along the streets, in 
my shabby clothes and with my deal crutch. I felt a new punish- 
ment creeping over me, even whilst the glorious sun of freedom was 
shedding its welcome rays on my dishonoured head. 

With nineteen shillings and threepence in my pocket, but with my 
reputation lost, my health ruined, alone and a cripple, whom no 
‘Prisoners’ Aid Society ” would assist, I was expected to begin anew 
the battle of life! 

While I write these lines the bitterness of my new punishment has 
already visited me. Repulsed from every door where I seek employ- 
ment, waiting patiently for the replies to my applications for adver- 
tised situations, which never come, the brand of the convict has indeed 
become the very mark of Cain, and I feel as if my fellow-men shrink 
from me as they pass. Fortunately I found at the post-office a few 
pounds sent to me by my friends, which, with subsequent additions, 
have enabled me to procure a mechanical leg, and to live till I have 
completed this narrative. But what is the fate of the many so 
situated, with no friends to help them, save the workhouse or the 
prison once again? A dreary life amongst paupers, or a short life of 
pleasure and crime, and long years of bondage to atone for it! Do 
you wonder if some choose the latter? . . . . May you, gentle reader, 
never know what it is to lose your limb, your liberty, your character, 
or your home! May my history prove a beacon to warn you from the 
quicksands of ambition, on which so many human souls are wrecked ! 
And may your little barque, wafted by gentle sunny gales, be safely 
steered across the great ocean of life, and at last be securely moored 
in that haven where blessedness and peace for ever reign ! 




















English Life through Danish Spectacles. 


Circumstances having obliged me for the last few years to make 
my home in Northern Europe, I have become familiar with the Danish 
language and literature. Nothing in the ideas and convictions of the 
bright and kindly strangers among whom I live has surprised and 
amused me more than their pictures of England and English life. 
It is always interesting to “see ourselves as others see us,” and there- 
fore I imagine that people at home may be as much entertained as I 
have been in learning how the Danes hold their mirror up to English 
nature. 

Touching occasionally on Danish manners as opposed to our own, I 
shall give a few extracts from Danish authors, making my translation 
as faithful as possible. To begin with, here is a sketch of a London 
house from an anonymous author : 

“ At the very first step taken by a foreigner in a London street ho 
sees that life in England differs widely from life in his own country. 
Not only do the houses look black and smoky, but they are not even 
built on a level with the street. A street in London is not unlike one 
of our country roads, bordered on each side by a deep ditch; the 
houses rise from deep trenches; these dry ditches are usually six or 
seven feet in depth, and are uncovered, but railed in, communication 
between house and street being effected by means of a neat bridge of 
masonry. Every English house has its own fence, stockade, and 
bridge ; the amount of fortification which every Englishman considers 
necessary to the security of his home is really amusing; one would 
imagine he lived in daily dread of Louis Napoleon’s effecting a land- 
ing. The iron rails are high and massive, each bar finished by a 
spearhead, and each spearhead is conscientiously kept sharp and in 
good condition. The strength of the fortification is carefully pro- 
portioned to the elegance and value of the house and its contents; the 
poor have merely a wooden fence, the rich entrench themselves behind 
a strong chevaue de frise, and from the height and massiveness of the 
railings before palaces, clubs, and other public buildings, one might 
suppose that the implements of an English thief included scaling- 
ladders, axes, and cannons. 

“We approach the street door, and knock. Do not imagine that this 
is an easy matter; it is far less difficult to learn the English language 
than the use of the English knocker. Many foreigners affirm that it 
is the most difficult of all musical instruments. It requires a correct 
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ear and a practised hand to make oneself understood by its means, 
and to escape criticism and mockery. Every class of society has its 
own mode of employing it—the postman, visitors, the owner of the 
house, the footman in attendance on his master—each have their own 
peculiar and unmistakable knock; but the butcher, baker, greengrocer, 
&e., are not permitted to touch the knocker ; they are obliged to ring 
a bell which is connected with the kitchen. In newly-built houses, 
however, the medieval knocker begins to give place to the modern bell. 

“ We cross the threshold ; the narrow space between door and stair- 
case, whose length and breadth scarcely merits the pompous name of 
‘hall, is usually furnished with a couple of mahogany chairs, or, in 
houses of the better class, with flowers growing in pots, statues, and 
perhaps a picture of the sixth or seventh order of merit. The floor 
is covered with oil-cloth, which is in its turn covered with a breadth 
of carpet. A glance tells us that we are now in the temple of 
domestic life; here we have no damp paved gateway where horses 
and carriages block the way—where one stumbles from one dark 
corner to another in quest of a still darker flight of stairs. London 
houses bear a strong resemblance to chimneys turned inside out, the 
outside ec vered with dirt and soot, while inside all is clean and bright. 
From the ‘hall’ we enter the ‘parlour,’ or refectory of the house. 
This parlour is the common sitting-room of the family, the centre- 
point of domestic life. Here it is that meals are eaten, and here the 
lady of the house arranges her household affairs, and issues her 
orders; in winter the fire burns here from early in the morning until 
late in the evening, and here visitors are received, unless they happen 
to call on reception days, when the drawing-rooms are thrown open. 
Wide folding-doors separate this from the ‘ back parlour,’ which serves 
for boudoir, office, or breakfast-room ; frequently it serves for all by 
turns. These two rooms occupy the whole depth of the house, the 
principal difference between an English and Danish house being in 
this arrangement. In Denmark each family occupies a number of 
rooms on one floor, and the houses are therefore divided horizontally ; 
in England the division is vertical. For this reason, four rooms 
opening one into the other are rare in London unless in the more 
aristocratic quarters. On the first floor are the reception-rooms; on 
the second the bed-rooms, with their great four-post beds and marble- 
topped washhand-stands; on the third the nurseries and servants’ 
rooms; and the fourth contains a couple of low garrets, which are 
reserved for the occasional reception of an unmarried friend. 

“Tn the kitchen, too, every thing differs from what we are accustomed 
to. Instead of the carpets which cover the floors of the other rooms, 
we here tread on thick oil-cloth, which, from constant brushing and 
washing, looks like marble. An English kitchen presents a far plea- 
santer appearance than a Danish lady ever succeeds in giving to the 
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scene of her culinary exertions. Add to this shiny dish-covers of 
gigantic size, plated dishes, and different kitchen utensils of strange 
iorms and silvery brightness, mixed with copper saucepans, pots, and 
china. The window is neatly curtained, flower-pots on its sill. A good 
fire is constantly kept burning, and its rosy glow increases the comfort 
and homeliness of the scene. No animal is slaughtered in this peace- 
ful spot ; hens, ducks, pigeons, geese, and turkeys are killed and plucked 
at the poulterer’s, and are brought to the kitchen prepared for cooking. 
Before the fire, turned by machinery, hang pieces of sheep, calves, and 
oxen.” 

We all know that an Englishman's house is his castle, in a figurative 
sense, but fancy having lived all one’s life in a literal fortification with- 
out being aware of the fact! 

My next extract is from “Life in London,” by Pastor Plenge, a 
Copenhagen clergyman, and gives the day of an English family, as 
seen by stranger eyes. 

In order to bring out the points in his description with greater 
piquancy, I shall sketch a day spent in a middle class Danish home, 
and thus give some idea of how far they differ from each other: 

“ Between six and seven o'clock in the morning I am roused by the 
appearance at my bedside of a maid, bearing a small tray with a cup 
of weak tea, or, as they call it farther north, ‘Thee Wand’ (tea- 
water), and the epithet is by no means an unmerited insult; it is, 
however, accompanied by a tiny jug, filled with cream good enough to 
cover many deficiencies, a sugar-basin, and a plate of biscuits. Having 
creamed and sugared to my taste, I lie back luxuriously, and sip and 
nibble until thoroughly awake, and until the room becomes heated by 
the iron stove in which Olafine, the maid, has lighted a fire of wood. 
Thus fortified against the fatigue of dressing, I rise, and, after a 
leisurely toilette, proceed to the ‘Dagligstne’ or parlour, which I 
find occupied by my host, Dr. B——, in the enjoyment of his matutinal 
pipe. He removes it for a moment while he rises to bestow on me 
a kindly ‘God Morgen,’ and a bow which would not discredit a 
Turveydrop: the Danes are master of the art of bowing, and practise 
it on all occasions. He then reseats himseli, draws the skirt of his 
dressing-gown over his knecs, and continues to puff as placidly as 
though in a smoking-room, while I, as placidly, being by this time, as 
it were, acclimatised to the tobacco-impregnated atmosphere, which is 
the ordinary one of a Danish house, take my seat at the other end of 
the room. F'ruen (the lady of the house) and her daughters are busy 
with domestic affairs. Here the boundary line between the duties of 

mistress and maid—head and hands—is not so clearly defined as with 
us. A Danish ‘Housemother’ does more than issue her orders— 
more, even, than see them properly executed. When my hostess 
makes her appearance from the kitchen region at about eleven o'clock, 
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she looks not a little tired; and it may safely be asserted of every dish 
which appears on the family table in the course of the day, that Fruen 
has had her finger in that pie. With her enters Olafine to lay the 
cloth for ‘Frokost, a meal answering to our luncheon; the two 
daughters of the house follow, and we are soon seated at what is con- 
sidered, and justly, the cosiest and pleasantest meal of the day. Hot 
French rolls, crisp and delicate, lie beside great blocks of heavy black 
tye bread in the bread-tray, delicious butter, ham, sardines, forced 
meat balls, cheese, cold hard-boiled eggs, and delicious coffee—coffee 
whose very aroma is enough to cheer one—form the billof fare. The 
Danish members of the party are not ‘fully dressed.’ A pleasant 
talkative hour is spent at table, and, on rising, we exchange—in my 
case a cordial hand-shake, between the members of the family a kiss 
is given in addition, all pronouncing the words ‘Tak for Maden’ 
(Thanks for the meal), and being answered by each in turn with ‘ Vel 
bekommen’ (May it agree with you). Fruen and the young ladies 
return to their domestic avocations, varied later in the day by visiting, 
shopping, or a walk in Oshrgade, the Regent Street of Copenhagen, 
in full toilette. At four o'clock we meet again at the dinner-table ; 
the morning deshabille is replaced by what would be in England or- 
dinary morning dress. The first course usually consists of sweet soup, 
perhaps sago or vermicelli boiled in water, sweetened, and flavoured 
with wine and nutmeg, or, on solemn ‘occasions, a soup concocted of 
eggs, milk, and beer; this is considered the queen of sweet soups. 
This is followed by fish or meat; both do not often appear on the same 
day. How shall I describe the meat? It must be seen and tasted to 
be believed in: odd-looking, sodden, tasteless, stringy, I am never 
able to pronounce with certainty on the nature of the joint, or of the 
animal from which it has been taken. It is not an invariable, but it 
is a frequent custom to make soup of a joint or a fowl first, and roast 
it afterwards. Puddings and.pastry are kept for days of high festival, 
and Danish pastry is so very delicious that it is a pity we do not get 
it more frequently. The dishes are passed round the table from hand 
to hand ; no servant waits ; the young ladies leave the table frequently 
during dinner to procure anything that may be required. Coffee is 
served immediately after dinner, in summer usually in the garden, 
and the evening is often spent in visiting or at some place of public 
amusement; the last meal of the day, ‘Aflens, or supper, being a 
repetition of ‘ Frokost,’ but at it tea takes the place of coffee. It is 
always made at a side-table, and the sugar and cream handed round 
the table with it.” 

Now to our Dane’s description of a day in England. He writes: 
“The first meal, or ‘ breakfast,’ is served at any hour between half- 
past eight and ten o'clock, the hour being late or early according to 
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fully dressed, that is to say, in morning dresses suited to the season, 
with glossy and carefully-arranged hair, wearing neither curl papers 
nor cunning little caps to conceal the disordered back tresses. The 
gentlemen appear in walking costumes, washed and shaved ; dressing- 
gown and slippers are quite unknown at an English breakfast-table, 
being reserved for bed-room wear. The matter in hand is felt to be a 
serious one; a good foundation has to be Jaid, which can be further 
built upon in the course of the day; courage and strength have to 
be summoned to meet the struggle and excitement of the life-battle 
about to recommence. After a hurried exchange of morning greet- 
ings, the whole family set to work, quiet, sober, earnest, and on a plan 
which has been followed during many years—a plan the least detail 
of which is never deviated from. First, a slice of fried bacon, or a 
mackerel, is eaten with a hot penny roll; secondly, a lightly-boiled 
egg, or some cold meat ; last, a couple of rounds of buttered toast, the 
whole washed down by at least two large cups of tea or coffee... .. 
A lady requires much practice before she can make tea gracefully— 
before she learns to wield her sugar-tongs lightly and prettily, and 
keep herself calm and collected enough to remember how to please 
everybody. On the presiding lady rests not only the responsibility of 
graduating the strength of the tea to suit each person’s peculiar con- 
stitution, but- she must also soften the aromatic beverage with sugar 
and cream in precisely the various degrees which suit the varying 
tastes of the party. Even if the first round is happily got through 
without mischance, and she has succeeded in retaining full possession 
of her faculties, how easily may not her attention be distracted from 
her duties by the conversation going on around her, while cup after 
cup is sent up to be replenished. How easily she may be led into 
giving A. too much and B. too little milk, into giving C. strong and 
D. weak tea, when she should have done just the contrary, or into 
putting five or six large lumps of sugar into Mr. E.’s cup, when he 
had taken especial care to warn her that he eschewed sugar altogether. 
. . . The first post arrives at eight or nine in the morning, and as it 
brings both home and foreign letters, it is not to be wondered at if 
each member of the family receives one or two. It is no breach of 
breakfast-table etiquette to open and read our letters, and wash down 
the news they bring, be it pleasant or otherwise, by a draught of tea. 
Conversation flags, and does not revive unless some startling news 
contained in the Times gives rise to a discussion ; for this well-beloved 
paper, pride of every true Englishman, which reminds him daily of the 
grandeur and ‘immense wealth’ of his Fatherland, is now unfolded 
and divided by aid of the bread-knife into several pieces, so that every 
one may have afragment. Papa can see how the money market goes; 
mamma overlook the advertisements of governesses,-cooks, &c. ; the son 
find the result of the last great cricket match, in which perhaps his 
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own name or that of some friend occurs; and the daughter of the 
house is absorbed in the long list of births, marriages, and deaths, 
Before long they have each imbibed a stock of mental and bodily 
nourishment sufficient to enable them to brave life’s stormy sea, and 
the party silently separate. The gentlemen go to their business, the 
ladies retire to their private apartments, and the family does not meet 
again until the late dinner, with the exception of those members 
of it who care for luncheon. . . . Precisely at the appointed time, 
usually between six and seven in the evening, the members of the 
family leave their bed and dressing-rooms for the dining-room, where 
dinner is served under glittering covers, the opacity of which whets 
curiosity ; there is not, however, much scope for this feeling, as 
the weekly bill of fare in an English household is rather monoto- 
nous. Each course and its component parts are stereotyped; the 
joints are cut each so critically like the other that I have involuntarily 
asked myself if the piece of boiled beef, with the accompanying up- 
right marrow-bone which | partake of to-day with A. is not the same 
which I yesterday saw at the table of B.? The old traditional head 
dish at an English dinner table, the great centre round which all the 
rest revolve, the sun which sheds light upon the lesser spheres, the 
friend, in the hope of meeting with whom one rejoices all day, and 
whom one is forced to remember all night, in short, the test by 
which an English dinner stands or falls, is the joint, the piece de 
resistance which must appear daily if one is to be satisfied. ... There 
are six or seven varieties of jomts, about enough to allow of a different 
one for each day inthe week. Then they are again repeated in about 
the following order: roast beef, pork, leg of mutton, veal with pork 
(sic), boiled beef, boiled mutton—that is all: one can go through the 
list without much difficulty. Week after week, year after year, in 
joy and in sorrow, these make their appearance ; it is quite an event 
when the succession is broken by the substitution of a dish of beef- 
steak, cutlets, hare, or fowl..... However, the English meat is 
excellent, and is usually perfectly cooked. .... England has an abun- 
dance of well-cultivated vegetables; but the difficulty is, after being 
accustomed to our own delicately-prepared dishes, to become English 
enough to relish a dish of boiled cabbage leaves, peas and beans 
without sauce, or mashed turnips. I must candidly confess that, with 
every wish to do so, I never succeeded in becoming so ‘ natural’ as to 
enjoy these ‘natural’ dishes, least of all turnip-tops, which I pro- 
nounce too ‘natural’ for any but cows and sheep. ound this solid 
dish of meat, which is regarded asa fixed star in the dinner firmament, 
move small wandering stars which borrow their light from it, precede 
and follow it. ... The English puddings, like all English pastry, 
are fabulously heavy, compounded of masses of currants and suet. 
There is something so rich and slimy about them, that one must 
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either partake of the nature of the ostrich, or be in one’s first youth, 
to make it. possible to indulge in them without after ill-effects. .. . 
This solid food requires good ale; and not only gentlemen, but ladies 
also, toss off their imperial pints of Bass’ and Allsop’s strong beer with 
the greatest nonchalance. There is a degree of festiveness in the 
conduct of an English family dinner; one might almost call every one 
a little family festival. During the business and worries of the day, 
every member of the family looks joyfully forward to the quiet 
dinner-hour. They patiently endure the daily separation in the hope 
of the happy evening reunion with their dear ones. However busy 
the gentlemen may be in their distant offices, however numerous 
the calls the ladies may be obliged to make, however much the 
weather may tempt them to prolong their afternoon walk, each 
takes care to be home sufficiently early to be properly washed and 
dressed in readiness for the dinner hour. The handsome toilettes of 
the ladies, the well-furnished dining-room, the lighted gas, the elegantly- 
appointed table with its silver service, consisting of several sets of 
forks and spoons for each person, silver dish covers, &¢.—in short, 
everything, even to the neat parlourmaid who waits behind the carver— 
contributes to throw a festive air over the meeting, which is not 
lessened by the short prayer uttered by the head of the house before 
the commencement of the meal. It really seems as if each day they 
held a little festival to celebrate the happy family meeting, and the 
use of the good gifts of God.” 

So much for our customs ; now hear the Danish pastor’s opinion of 
ourselves :— 

“As regards English gentlemen, it must first be remembered that 
there is a great difference between an Englishman abroad and an 
Englishman at home. Until very lately, an Englishman, at least 
among us, has been looked on as an overbearing, narrow-minded bull- 
dog, whose chief characteristics were, his well-fed exterior, his enor- 
mous whiskers, his white linen, and b/zarie costume, but in whose way 
no one must venture, on pain of receiving sullen and conceited looks. 

“Poor fellow! he has got the spleen from the quantity of beef and 
porter he consumes. Such ideas regarding an Englishman are, 
perhaps, not inexcusable, when one considers the samples to be seen 
abroad ; for it happens with the English, as with us Danes, and ail 
other nations, that it is not always the most select portion of the com- 
munity who travel, but frequently insolent, affected creatures, whose well- 
filled pockets lead them to feel a certain claim to adopt a mode of con- 
duct which is in the highest degree offensive and absurd in the eyes of 
others. This is still, to a great extent, believed of English travellers, 
who, indeed, are thought in all countries to be rather brusque in their 
demeanour ; but their repulsive self-assertion has its cause, in a great 
measure, in their ignorance of the language of the country in which 
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they are travelling; but, as of late years the English language has 
been more extensively cultivated in Denmark, and both nations 
brought thereby into closer acquaintanceship, one finds that English- 
men are not at all so narrow-minded, so shy and morose, as their 
ignorance of our tongue and their reserved manners might lead one to 
conclude. But still more clearly does this appear when they are seen 
in their own homes, surrounded by their own friends—in one word, 
seen as they really are. Yes; English they are and English will they 
remain in their own English land, but those stuck-up English, or 
rather “ Baldby-English,” one seeks in vain from England ; for here 
the people look like English human beings, and not like English 
bull-dogs in human garb. There is in their exterior no stereotyped 
form, either in bodily appearance or in their dress. One is tall and 
strong, another small and slight; one is radiant with health and good 
living, another pale and suffering ; this one has ‘ Piccadilly weepers, 
or ‘ Look-at-me-and-die whiskers,’ long enough to flutter gracefully 
in the wind, the other has not even a beard; one looks grave, morose, 
and splenetic, another jovial and smiling; one wears striped, a second. 
light-coloured, a third black, trowsers; one has a broad-brimmed, 
another a narrow-leafed, hat: in a word, there are so many diversities 
both in costume and appearance, that one would never imagine one was 
surrounded by Englishmen only, nor be able to distinguish them from 
the thousands of foreigners to be found here, were it not that the 
latter in many cases adopt the English fashion of preserving intact 
their national peculiarities in dress and manner. 

“ Agreeable as the Englishman is in business relations, he is still 
more so in domestic and social life. Every educated Englishman is a 
gentleman,—that is to say, explaining this word in a practical manner 
—a gentleman is a man who never treads on other people's corns, and 
it is this virtue which causes social life to flow so smoothly and plea- 
santly on in England. Leta man be ever so well-read, let him be 
ever so witty or so interesting, one will shun him as one would shun a 
pestilence if he be continually treading on one’s corns, if he be physic- 
ily so awkward that he is constantly wounding one in the tenderest 
places, or so mentally obtuse that he is ever hurting one’s innate 
vanity or mortifying one with thoughtless sallies about one’s failings. 
A gentleman does none of these things; he is too adroit for the first, 
too refined for the last, and every educated Englishman is, on the whole, 
such a gentleman ; just as the word is a pure English one, and retains 
its English form in every living language, on account of the i impossi- 
bility of translating it, so it describes s something which is indigenous to 
the English soil. 

“An Englishman looks the gentleman in his whole bearing, in his 
simple but still elegant attire, in his walk and demeanour, in his en- 
trance into company, in his behaviour at table; he always maintains 
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his equilibrium, is never noisy, never stumbles, never knocks down 
bottles and glasses, never treads on the ladies’ dresses, &c. He looks up 
to the fair sex as to something higher and better, and endeavours to 
show his respect for them on all occasions. However much he may love 
a cigar, it would never occur to him to light one when in the presence 
of ladies, no more than to fill a room with smoke into which it is pro- 
bable the ladies may enter a short time after. Much as he may enjoy 
a political gossip with the other gentlemen after the ladies have quitted 
the dining-room, and pleasant as it may be to enliven the conversation 
by means of several glasses of very excellent port, after the space of 
one short half hour he tears himself away from the not yet empty de- 
canters and rejoins the ladies, who are impatiently awaiting him in the 
drawing-room. And how well-bred and chivalric he appears when at 
balls or evening parties, having conducted the ladies into the refresh- 
ment rooms, he finds them seats, provides them with all they require, 
and then patiently waits until they have satisfied their hunger and 
thirst before he thinks of his own necessities. Such is the tone of 
manners between English gentlemen and ladies, such the requirements 
of good breeding in English social life. How can one feel otherwise 
than happy among such people? 

“ Having said so much good of the gentlemen, it cannot be wondered 
at that there is much to relate of the ladies. And this is a very easy 
matter, as every one expects in the description of an English lady to 
find her represented as agreeable, elegant, and graceful, or, to sum all 
up in one English word, ‘ Ladylike.’ The ladies of other countries 
may perhaps possess, intrinsically and extrinsically, many other excel- 
lences, such as greater beauty, more delicate wit, and higher musical 
talents ; more thorough learning, quicker apprehension, softer woman- 
liness, &c.; but an English lady bears away the prize in this particu- 
lar—she is the most ladylike. Englishwomen are not remarkable for 
great personal beauty. Among the thousands of faces to be daily met 
with in the streets, it is natural that some pretty faces will be found, 
but there are also very many which are absolutely ugly. The most 
general type of face among Englishwomen is, a fine oval, with small 
delicate features, lively eyes, brunette complexion, black eyebrows, and 
dark hair, reminding one of the Norman blood which flows in their 
veins. But there are so many differences of form, feature, and com- 
plexion, that it would seem as if there were a mixture of all possible 
nations in their style. But the chief attributes of an Englishwoman 
are, her beautiful figure and good carriage. She uses her pretty feet 
well. The sound of the thick sole and high heel is as regular as if 
one beat time for it, and the steps are so short but rapid, that one is 
obliged to take care not to be left far behind should one wish to accom- 
pany the fair pedestrian on a shopping or walking expedition. 

‘They ride extremely well, looking as if part of the horse, and 
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knowing how to adapt themselves to its every motion, and are also 
well skilled in the graceful management of their flowing riding-habits. 

“In dancing they are extremely graceful. Whether it be in the 
whirl of a lively waltz, or in the more stately figure of a quadrille, a 
certain ease and grace seems to characterise all their movements. 
They display quite as much ease and self-possession on entering a ball 
or concert room as in their own more private circles, and have a 
wonderful facility in gliding down stairs. I have never been able to 
ascertain how they accomplish this. All I know is, one moment they 
are on the topmost steps of the stairs, then there is a rustling of silk, 
and lo! down they are. The simplicity and unaffectedness of English 
ladies renders their society pleasant and entertaining in the highest 
degree. There is no striving after effect, no silly affectation, no forced 
elegance, no assumed coyness; it is, therefore, extremely easy to con- 
verse with them, only requiring that oneself should be just as natural, 
should not endeavour to make a sensation by using unnatural phrases 
or pedantic gallantry, but simply to discourse on Nature, the works of 
art, painting, music, national or foreign topics, domestic or ecclesias- 
tical affairs, or whatever may be the principal theme of the day. One 
need not dread receiving the killingly monotonous ‘ Yes’ or ‘No, 
but will be met with candid, lively remarks, affording material for a 
long and amusing conversation. 

“ The same simple, unaffected manner is found in all their intercourse. 
A stranger, on being introduced into the family circle, is received by 
the ladies of the house with a friendly shake-hands, and if a lady be 
asked to contribute to the amusement of the stranger by singing or 
playing a little, she at once complies to the best of her ability, without 
requiring innumerable entreaties and persuasions. Ladies on meeting 
gentlemen in the street are kind enough to give the signal which per- 
mits the latter to salute them, it being customary in England for 
ladies to move first, as, owing to her toilette arrangements or other 
matters, she may wish to appear incognito, and to avoid acknowledging 
her gentlemen friends. 

 Ttis unusual, also, for ladies to recognise the gentlemen whom they 
may have casually met in company, on any of the preceding evenings, 
and they can, therefore, ayoid the unpleasantness of being saluted 
by many who would merely wish to be considered on ‘loving terms’ 
with Miss So-and-So or Mrs. Such-a-One. But on meeting with a 
gentleman of her acquaintance, the lady passes him with a gracious 
movement of her head, from which he learns that he is at liberty to 
return her salutation in a respectful manner. 

“ After having said so much in praise of English ladies, I may venture 
now to mention one of their little failings, lest I should be considered 
too partial and too much inclined to see all in too rosy alight. I 
therefore hasten to confess that the ladies give one the impression of 
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being rather—yes, in my opinion, very vain of their dress. Their 
love of dress is plainly perceptible in every circumstance of their life, 
at home as well as in society. They are not content with appearing 
tidy and neat; they love little changes of toilette, and though they 
appear all the forenoon, and at the breakfast-table, in a neat dress, 
they consider it necessary to change this should they leave home for 
the purpose of making calls, and believe it also a bounden duty to 
‘dress for dinner,’ on their return in the evening. In this last 
costume there must be a littlechange also. ‘To-day a black silk dress, 
to-morrow a figured muslin; the day after, a black silk skirt with a 
blue jacket ; the day following, a light skirt of French cambrie, with 
a red Garibaldi, and so on ad infinitum. The well-arranged hair, 
with a velvet rosette or coloured ribbon, or gilt comb, the waist-band, 
with its gay buckle, the little ‘dingle-dangle’ earrings, the watch- 
chain, with pencil-case and seals attached, all contribute to give the 
entire toilette a finished and dressy appearance, and to relieve its 
uniformity. On the first glance, English ladies do not appear to be 
industrious, for in calling at an English house the young ladies are 
never found engaged in embroidery nor in worsted work, nor are the 
window-sills and work-tables covered with bundles of coloured wool and 
patterns. Neither are the elder ladies found employed in cutting out 
new dresses, sewing bodies and skirts, or tearing up calico for the 
purpose of making under-clothing. 

“No matter how long a guest may reside in a house, he will never 
find his hostess clad in a blue checked apron in the forenoon prepara- 
tory to repairing to the kitchen, there to roll out dumplings, stew 
vegetables, make sauces and such things—a proceeding which causes a 
Danish ‘housemother’ to appear at the dinner table with a face 
bearing the traces of physical exertion, and of mental anxiety lest her 
‘best endeavours may after all prove unsuccessful in obtaining a happy 
result. Neither is the English mother to be found preparing her 
children for school, nor reading over their lessons with them before 
their departure; neither is her day occupied by nursing and teaching 
the younger ones. In a word, one finds an English lady doing nothing 
of what one is accustomed to see one’s own Danish countrywomen do ; 
but one will therefore conclude, after visiting the ladies of one’s ac- 
quaintance, and finding the greater number reclining on a sofa with a 
book in their hands, that Englishwomen are idle and lazy. Yet this 
condemnation is rash and unjust, and would be speedily reversed if 
the knowledge of the customs, habits, and circumstances of the country 
was more general and intimate. It must be remembered that it is not 
considered by English ladies well-bred to work in company or in 
gentlemen's society. For myself, I must confess that I find it much 
pleasanter to carry on a conversation when the fair ones at once adopt 
a listening attitude, and have their hands unoccupied, than to be 
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constantly interrupted by the irrelevant questions of—‘ Jetta, what 
shade of wool shall I use in this leaf? or, ‘Julia, how many stitches 
in the next row ?’—betraying the preoccupation of the lady whom you 
may have the honour of addressing: and I therefore do not blame 
English gentlemen for interdicting feminine work in their society. 
But though to a casual visitor it may seem that the ladies are wanting 
in industry, yet, when one is more intimately acquainted with them, 
and becomes initiated into the mysteries of domestic life, he will obtain 
a different view of the matter. It is true an English lady is never 
seen knitting, for, candidly speaking, I do not believe she knows how, 
and if she take up a Danish stocking and try to knit, it is a very 
comical proceeding. But whoever is at home in an English family 
will soon find that the ladies work much and well. Dresses, jackets, 
under-clothing, are never to be seen in the drawing or dining rooms, 
but are cut out and made in the ladies’ private apartments. In the 
arrangement and direction of her house, an Englishwoman does not 
play the prominent part that a Danish lady takes. If she order and 
purchase the dinner, she leaves the whole management and care of it 
to her cook; and, as regards her nursery, with the exception of short 
daily visits to it, and the reception of the children for an hour or two 
after dinner in the drawing-room, the entire charge and rearing of the 
little people is left to the nurse; but it is only fair to state that much 
care is exercised in the selection of both cook and nurse, and that they 
are usually trustworthy and faithful. 

“ Among the English, considerable attention is paid to cleanliness, 
especially personal cleanliness. It is almost incredible the manner in 
which they wash, splash, and scour themselves. 

“ From childhood they are accustomed to be washed and bathed twice 
a day; and in London this is a very necessary proceeding, for in an 
inconceivably short time the skin and linen become perfectly dirty 
from the almost imperceptible particles of coal dust with which the 
air is filled. 

‘Cleanliness is therefore here, more than in most places, a necessary 
and good thing. Therefore the English are not content with merely 
washing face, neck, hands, and arms in the morning, but if there be 
no bath-room in the house, every room is provided with sponge baths, 
&e., which are put in constant requisition. 

“On coming in from the open air, face and hands require to be well 
washed—yes, even without going out, merely in going from one room 
to another, these parts of the body become quite black; and water 
merely is not enough—one needs plenty of soap. People here wash 
before every meal, before going out or into company, and even before 
going to bed. 

“There is therefore a constant demand for and much value set on 
such articles as warm and cold water, soap, sponges, brushes, towels, 
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some as thin as gauze, others thick as felt—baths and all sorts of 
bathing apparatus. On first arriving in London, I had no suspicion 
that an hour after washing I could be dirty and black-faced again, 
without having been out in the dirt and smoke; but from sundry signs 
and tokens it soon dawned on me that some spot or stain must be 
dimming the purity of my complexion, and I at once proceeded to my 
mirror to discover the blemish in my appearance. But I sought in vain; 
I could discover nothing. I, however, from this time made it a rule to 
go through a complete lavatory operation whenever I re-entered the 
house after a walk in the open air.” 


Poor Pastor! victim to the inordinate British love of cleanliness ! 
On the whole I think we may thank him for the kindliness and for- 
bearance which he shows to our faults and follies—the readiness and 
warmth with which he records our virtues. 


VOL. XXVI. iH 
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Cuarren LXVIII. 

MRS. PERUGINO “AT HOME.” 
Dr. Norman gave his first lecture about a fortnight after Laura’s 
return home. The brilliant success of which Mr. Tyrrell had spoken 
came later, but his opening paper was far too novel and telling to 
meet with a lukewarm reception. He felt anxious that his little Laura 
should share the good things of fortune that might fall to him, and 
determined to call on his way home. Putting Prissy under the 
protection of a friend, he took a cab to Fortescue Terrace—so preten- 
tiously was the little street called—arriving thither soon after ten 
o'clock. 

Tt happened that Dr. Norman had forgotten the number of the 
house, though he remembered its physiognomy perfectly well. So he 
dismissed his cab at the top of the street, and looked out carefully for 
the particular little garden with its miniature rock-work, for the 
antique lamp with which Mr. Perugino had adorned his hall, and for 
other signs familiar to him. 

“What noisy neighbours Laura has!” thought Dr. Norman, as he 
walked along very slowly. ‘I hope this quiet little spot will not 
turn out to be less desirable than we first thought it!” 

For a loud chorus proceeded from the lower end of the street, and 
the burden of the song was one made too familiar some years ago by 
hand-organs, hurdy-gurdies, and street singers, namely, “ Villikins 
and his Dinah.” Now, if ever a comic song was harmless, it is this 
said “ Villikins and his Dinah,” and yet there is something unspeak- 
ably vagabondish and roystering in the “'Too-roolo-too-roolo-do” of 
the refrain. 

When the sight of the well-known lamp arrested Dr. Norman’s 
steps, he was dismayed to find that the noise here reached its cul- 
minating point. He paused—he listened. The singing proceeded 
from Laura’s drawing-room beyond a doubt. 

His first impulse was to turn back in sorrow, anger, and shame. 
Had Perry already broken his promise of forsaking former habits and 
former friends? Was this the sort of distraction he deemed fit for a 
refined young wife? And from such a beginning what might be 
expected in days to come ? 
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On second thoughts, he determined to enter and judge for himself. 
Surely, Laura and Perry would wish their home to be freely open to 
him always! And, after all, there might be no real harm im the 
mirth which, to him, seemed so offensive. 

He knocked his own familiar knock, boldly, and the door was 
immediately opened. But by whom ? 

Dr. Norman naturally felt a little s‘artled by the appearance of a 
tall and striking-looking Hindoo woman, who wore her native costume, 
and no insignificant display of trinkets. She looked as if she had just 
served as a model for some Oriental “ subject,” and, indeed, such was 
the case. Since Perry’s return from Algiers, he could never be 
sufficiently reminded, as he grandiosely said, of barbaric splendour and 
Eastern beauty; so the woman—who was a very respectable person, 
married to one of her own people—had been engaged from Mrs. 
Cornford’s studio to help at Laura’s first “ At Home.” 

Perry had insisted upon the necessity of giving Polly Cornford and 
some of “the fellows” one little supper, adding— 

“There is no occasion for us to ask ’em again, but it would be the 
height of ingratitude not to let em see what a wife I have got, and 
what a snug little house my brick of a father-in-law has given us!” 

Thus it came about that Polly Cornford, Crosbie Carrington, Vittoria’s 
unmarried sister Theresina, Vittoria and her husband, and another 
friend of Perry's, had been invited to Laura’s little “‘ At Home.” 

When Dr. Norman entered the drawing-room, and saw of whom the 
company was composed, his heart grew lighter. 

“Tm afraid we frightened you with our Too—roo—loo—do, doctor ?” 
said Mrs. Cornford, gaily ; “ but a comic song is only a sermon turned 
upside down, you know; and if we must be moral in this world, we 
may as well be merry over it. Shall we give you another?” 

“Papa would like to hear Perry play something of Mendels- 
sohn’s best,” Laura began, nervously. “Perry, dear, will you play 
to papa ?” 

“TI must look at Perugino’s new picture first,” Dr. Norman said, 
and went up to the easel; for of course Laura's little drawing-room 
was turned into a studio on Perry’s idle days. 

“Oh! it is nothing,” Perry answered—“a mere toui-de-force. IT 
said I would imitate G ” (naming one of our leading painters), 
“and I did it. Ishall begin work steadily next week. But you musi 
see what Laura has done.” 

“Qh! no, Perry!” Laura cried, shyly. 

But Perry persisted in bringing out a litile picture of Laura’s; and 
the quietude of the house was again disturbed. “Huzza! Mrs. Neeve!” 
cried the gentlemen. “ Huzza! bravo! Laura!” cried the ladies clap- 
ping their hands. Poor Dr. Norman retreated to a chair, stunned 
with the unaceustomed noise. 
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Then there was a lull, and Laura talked about the lecture; and 
Dr. Norman asked her to bring Perry to dinner the next day, to meet 
some friends. When Perry had played a little, supper was announced. 
Dr. Norman gave Mrs. Cornford his arm, and the little party de- 
scended. 

Poor Laura looked across the table, envying Perry’s happy un- 
concern, and dreading every moment lest something should occur to 
shock her father’s sense of propriety. ‘The very supper, too, was so 
unlike anything to which she had been accustomed at home. What 
would he think of it? Perry had ordered it himself, and of course 
Perry knew what his friends liked; but Dr. Norman’s taste was 
another thing. 

“We dined early, papa,” she said, apologetically, “which accounts 
for such substantial dishes ——” 

“ Well,” Polly Cornford cried, “I’m not ashamed to confess that 
when invited out to a supper I can depend on, I go without my dinner. 
It saves my pocket and compliments my friends.” 

“Bravo! Polly!” cried Perry, rapping his fingers on the table— 
“bravo !” 

Latira crimsoned ; but Dr. Norman did his best to reassure her, by 
appearing at ease with her visitors. 

“T commend your plan, Mrs. Cornford,” he said; “but I could not 
adopt it unless my friends supped somewhat earlier.” 

“ As to the matter of that,”said Polly, “ there’s nothing like Art to 
give one a handy sort of appetite. We artists never think about our 
dinners, if we’ve got a good model or a good light, and feel in painting 
humour, but just snatch a mouthful and bide our time. I can honestly 
say that there isn’t an hour from twelve in the morning till twelve at 
night which doesn’t perfectly suit me for the business of dinner. But, 
help the lobster, my good Perry, whilst your wife carves the chickens ; 
and I'll mix the salad——” 

“ Won't you begin with a bit of chicken, or steak?” Laura asked. 

“The fact is,” Perry said, comically, “it has just been discovered 
in the kitchen that we are short of oil and vinegar ; and the cook has 
had to run to Number Nine to borrow the cruet-stand. We lent ’em 
our Stilton cheese for a luncheon last week, so it is only an inter- 
change of civilities.” 

“Perry!” cried Laura, looking greatly vexed, “you should not let 
our guests see what a bad housekeeper I am.” 

“ When the fact is taken into consideration that we've only been 
housekeeping a fortnight, I think they will be surprised to get a 
supper at all,” Perry said. “ But here is the cruet-stand. Now, 
Polly, for your salad.” 

“Tt's a long process, so meantime I'll amuse the company with a 
story.” Polly began—* Once upon a time there was an artist, and 
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that artist was a woman, and putting the two things together, you'll 
hardly need to be told that she got more kicks than halfpence. Well, 
to cut a long story short, the kicks came like hailstones, and the half- 
pence didn’t come at all, and the artist's heart”—here Polly grew 
warm, and misplaced her h’s recklessly —“ was heavy within her. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am not ashamed to confess that it is my own 
story I am telling, and that the friend who sent the duns from my 
door and set me on my legs again, is here among us.” 

Here Polly clapped Dr. Norman on the back, and added— 

“Nay, never be ashamed of having done a kind action, doctor! 
When you sent little Laura with twenty pounds to me in my hour of 
need, I could have cried.” 

Polly’s tears and laughter always kept close company, and as she 
said this, a real honest tear glistened in her eye. A murmur of 
applause ran through the little party; then all looked grave, as 
befitted the occasion. Monsieur Puig, who was the pink of politeness, 
wiped away an invisible tear, and nudged his wife to do the same. 
Laura’s cheeks glowed with pleasure at the homage her father was 
receiving, and she clasped his hand for a moment lovingly. Dr. 
Norman looked supremely uncomfortable. 

“ Why, we all look as glum as Quakers saying grace,” Mrs. Corn- 
ford added ; “but I hope we shall be as merry as grigs by-and-by; 
and if Perry proposes Dr. Norman’s health, I'll second the motion.” 

“And I shall drink a boom-pair,” said Monsieur Puig. 

“He means a bumper, I suppose,’ Mrs. Cornford said, bluntly ; 
“but Piggy’s English is not everything that could be wished.” 

Then the business of the supper began; and it lasted so long that 
Dr. Norman was obliged to make his apologies and go in the midst. 

“You should have brought Prissy, sir,’ Perry said. She has not 
yet paid us a visit.” 

“TJ don’t think it would have been well to bring Prissy this even- 
ing. What do you say, Laura?” asked Dr. Norman. 

“Oh! no, papa,” poor Laura answered, finding a much more 
vexatious purport in her father’s words than was really intended. “I 
will fetch her for a long day when we are quite by ourselves.” 

Then Dr. Norman went away. 

He hardly knew whether to laugh or weep over the experiences of 
the evening. There was evidently no harm in these guests of Perry’s ; 
and some of them, Mrs. Cornford and Vittoria, for instance, he 
heartily liked. Vittoria’s manner was perfectly unobjectionable, gentle, 
modest, feminine. But with all Mrs. Cornford’s good qualities, he 
confessed that her free and easy behaviour was inexpressibly distaste- 
ful to him. He could not support the idea of his little Laura catching 
her tone in ever so slight degree ; and how impossible it is not to 
catch the tone of one’s intimate friends! Who can say, moreover, 
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where bad manners end, and bad morals begin? He determined to 
have a long and earnest talk with Perry on the subject. Perry was so 
sweet-tempered, so pliable, and so utterly devoid of anything like self- 
assertion, that he could but be hopeful as to the result. 


Cuarter LXIX. 
PERRY UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


Ir is needless to say that Laura was supremely happy. At first the 
habits of her lord and master were somewhat disconcerting to her 
orderly notions. For instance, he would often lie in bed till eleven 
o'clock, and after a hasty breakiast in dressing-gown and slippers, 
rush off to his studio at Fulham, expecting dinner at any moment he 
might happen to return. Or, if he stayed at home, he would paint, 
promiscuously attired, in his little drawing-room, till what with paint- 
brushes, painting rags, and other artistic paraphernalia, it became so 
littered as to require an entire cleaning. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Perugino stayed at home a great 
deal. He delighted in his home; he delighted in the society of his 
young wife, he delighted to teach her music and painting, or any 
other aceomplishment of which he was master. He delighted, too, in 
the business of housekeeping. There was hardly a branch of this 
department, from ordering the dinner to cleaning the plate, that Mr. 
Perugino did not thoroughly understand. One day he would astonish 
the proper-minded middle-aged servant Dr. Norman had provided. for 
them, by blacking the boots of the little householl, offering to include 
her own, with the remark— 

“Now, Jemima, if ever, is the time to take a walk with the object 
of your affections, for I was born a shoeblack, and understand my 
business.” 

Dr. Norman sent his son-in-law the present of a small cask of 
sherry, and over the bottling of it he was as happy as a child over a 
new toy. Of course, Polly must have a bottle, and Petrofisky a 
bottle, and Vittoria and Piggy two bottles, and everybody else of his 
acquaintance a bottle, so that the sherry was finished in no time. 

But it was with regard to his manner of spending Sundays that 
Mr. Perugino received a series of curtain lectures. Laura’s ideas of 
Sunday were orthodox—morning service, early lunch, and cold din- 
ner; every sign of work put aside, and the indulgence only of quiet 
amusements. But Perry was very intractable on this head. Again 
and again he would promise to accompany Laura to church the very 
next Sunday; but Sunday after Sunday came, and just as the last 
bell was tolling, Mr. Perugino would put his head out of his little 
dressing-room, and make excuse. Laura invariably had to go alone. 
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Jemima was a Methodist, moreover; and by way, as Perry said, of 
giving her a more liberal turn of mind, he would play lively tunes on 
his guitar, or offer to take her portrait, which, as Jemima said, made 
her shudder to think of —“ yet it was impossible to be angry with the 
master.” 

Such was Perry’s conduct under the process of domestication, as 
naturalists say. No wild young elephant caught in the corrals of 
Ceylon could show a greater dislike to being tamed than he, and he 
flew to his old studio as a refuge, and to his old friend for sympathy. 

“Tf I haven’t a spur in my side,” he said in these days to Polly 
Cornford, “I’ve a bit in my mouth, and no mistake about it. I’ve 
heard of mothers-in-law ”—here he made a grimace of dismay—“ but 
T'll be hanged if fathers-in-law are not ten times worse.” 

“You are a lucky dog to have Dr. Norman for yours,” answered 
Polly. 

“Oh! yes”—here Perry made another wry face—“but he leads 
me a terrible life of it, I assure you. I daren’t say my soul is my 
own.” 

“What does that matter? The clothes on your back are, which is 
much more important.” 

“T can see well enough what the doctor is driving at. He wants 
me to stick to work, and save my money, and become a respectable 
member of society,” Perry said, indignantly ; “but I won’t be driven 
to anything—I tell you I won’t be driven, Polly!” He added in a 
doleful voice—* I’ve no longer a spark of ambition in me. When a 
man loses—you understand what I would say, Polly. Laura and I 
are as happy as can be, but a little dull sometimes. I’m an ungrate- 
ful wretch to say so, but such is the truth. If I could only forget 
that a woman had never lived of whom one could say—‘ Time cannot 
state her infinite variety sa 

“Qh! yes, I know what to expect of you,” Polly said, bitterly. 
“Laura is an angel, and Kitty was the opposite. Because you are 
happy, you think how much pleasanter it would have been to be 
scolded, and sermonized, and quarrelled with, and looked down upon ; 
whereas little Laura worships the very ground you tread upon—the 
more fool she !” 

Perry never got much condolence from Polly Cornford, you may be 
sure. His prosperity was the crowning satisfaction of her life, and 
she talked of it by day, and dreamed of it by night. She wrote to 
Kitty about it—perhaps the only little bit of malice Polly had ever 
indulged in; but as she said to Vittoria— 

“A woman can no more help being spiteful, if injured by another, 
than a man can help using his fists if affronted by a blackguard.” 

Perry had, indeed, a bit in his mouth, though it was held by a 
light and careful hand. Dr. Norman managed his son-in-law with 
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great skill. In a spirit half of playfulness, half of gentle resistance, 
he had contrived to make his way into the young man’s confidence; 
and once that victory achieved, the rest was easy. Perry’s superficial 
vagabondage he let alone. If he preferred to breakfast at noon, and 
go unkempt in his shirt-sleeves for the rest of the day, what did it 
matter to him? If he liked Artemus Ward and French novels better 
than any other literature, that was equally Mr. Perugino’s own affaiz. 

But since Perry had married a young wife, it was surely his duty 
to bestir himself a litue, and go about the business of life in a manly 
spirit. Dr. Norman set a hundred little traps of the kind Perry was 
too blind to see. 

For instance, he would send him the following note— 


“Dear PERvGINO, 
“Will you bring Laura to dine with me to-morrow at seven 
o'clock? So-and-so” (naming the very person Perry had expressed a 
desire to meet) “is coming, &c., &e.; all of them worth your while to 
know. 
“ Yours truly, 
“K. N. 

“P.S.—I will send my fly-man for you exactly at a quarter to 

seven, and he shall bring you back.” 


Of course Perry would take Laura; and the consequences were, 
that the young artist made plenty of influential friends, and saw him- 
self fairly on the road to fortune. At the house of his father-in-law 
he met art lovers, who looked upon a new genius as so much treasure- 
trove ; art critics, artists, and cultivated men and women of the world, 
who took kindly to Perry, as was only natural. 

When Polly Cornford heard of the invitations sent to Perry and 
Laura from houses of the best standing, her eyes beamed with plea- 
sure. She was content to paint clever, ill-paid pictures in her lonely 
little studio all her life, so long as Perry flourished like a bay-tree. 
Poor old Petrofisky, whose memory no more retained what was said to 
him than a sieve retains water, used to nod at Polly’s good news, and 
smile, and try to hit the right nail on the head, by saying, 

“There is nobody like Kitty Silvare—jai dit cela toujours, mon 
amie.” 

He thought Perry had married Kitty all the time! 

Perry, therefore, prospered against his will. When his picture was 
hung on the line at the Academy, and obtained flattering notices in 
the newspapers, and he was pointed out as the next A.R.A. to be 
elected, and fortune smiled upon him, do you suppose he was as grate~ 
ful as it behoved him to be? Do you suppose in his secret heart he 
called himself a lucky fellow? Oh! stern moralists, look into your 
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own hearts and forgive! Which of us does not think he could im- 
prove upon Providence now and then? We are like big children at a 
lottery, and would fain change our prizes, were they the very ones we 
have coveted. 

Perry was sure to enjoy life very much. With his loving, gifted 
nature, anything like moroseness was impossible. He merely felt a 
little dull sometimes, as he had said to Polly Cornford— 

“ Ah! what days those were when we all lived together without a 
care and without a sixpence,” was the sentiment this ungrateful young 
cynic would utter. “ A bottle of champagne was a bottle of cham- 
pagne then.” 

“ Which wasn’t often,” Polly answered. 

“ And a song was a song when I was a young harum-scarum,” 
Perry added. ‘I’m a proper sort of person now. I’ve no debts. 
My position improves every day ; but, on my soul, Polly! I couldn’t 
sing to amerry tune if it were to save my life!” 

But it must be said on Perry’s behalf, that he did not fall into a 
moralizing mood very often. 

Laura thought herself the happiest person in God’s beautiful world. 
Whether Perry were idle or industrious, sad or merry, devoted to her 
happiness or addicted to solitude —for Mr. Perugino had alternate 
fits of asceticism and sociability—were all one. He was her husband, 
her joy, her darling. She wondered whether other women loved their 
husbands as much as she did, and whether such love made them as 
happy. 

On the whole, then, Dr. Norman had reason to be thankful. Laura 
loved Perry too fondly to take his shortcomings to heart ; and, so long 
as Perry were under his eye, they could not take much harm. Of 
course the young couple got into difficulties now and then, for Perry 
adhered to the maxim dear to Bohemia—“ Take no thought for the 
morrow.” They would occasionally wake up to find themselves with- 
out money. Perry would shock Laura by buying some rare old oak 
cabinet with the money she had heen saving up for the quarter's 
butcher's and baker’s bills. Or they would determine upon the most 
rigid economy in eating and drinking, in order to buy a bit of tapestry 
Perry had taken a fancy to, till both fell ill from sheer want of proper 
food. 

Amongst Dr. Norman’s boys Perry reigned supreme ; and Prissy 
liked him sincerely. But Prissy had only one hero, who was her 
father. She clung to him more and more as time wore on, and gloried 
in his distinction as Laura gloried in Perry’s. . 

What Dr. Norman’s life would have been without the love of his 
little daughter he dared not think; and it ‘seemed to brighten the 
future, as a distant ray of sunlight brightens some far-off field. 
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Cuapter LXX. 
THE RETURN HOME. 


Tue Bartelottes returned to England in May; and Sir George and 
Kitty went straight to Akenholme Park, till the house in Clarges 
Street should be got into order. Ella stayed with friends in London. 
Kitty had never been into the eastern counties before, and found it 
dreary. There was the departure from Shoreditch Station to begin 
with. What can be more conducive to a suicidal state of mind than 
the long, tortuous winding of the train over the squalid smoky 
districts of Stepney and Stratford? No sunshine brightens, no 
breeze penetrates those dusky regions of London, which look more 
fit for the habitation of Cyclops and ghouls than of civilized men and 
women. 

When at last the train was speeding amid bright green fields and 
trim villages, they left off regretting foreign lands, and grew cheerful. 
Kitty was dying to see Akenholme Park, and to take her place as 
mistress of it. She felt so sure she should be happy there. 

“ We shall have to rough it a little till we get back to London,” 
Sir George said. “ I told Dawson not to hire more than one or two 
servants, as our plans are so uncertain.” 

“ You and I are fortunately not so fastidious as dear Ella,” Kitty 
answered, smiling. 

Akenholme Park was a pretty place enough, as far as natural ad- 
vantages went; possessing soft green slopes, and noble oaks, and a 
garden capable of developing into something really enticing. The 
house was well-built and comfortable. There were a few good pictures 
on the walls, a little choice old furniture, collections of china, coins, 
&e., and the usual heirlooms of a house, if not ancient or splendid, at 
least of respectable age, and moderate wealth. The great treasure of 
Akenholme Park was one which Kitty could appreciate very little, 
namely, a small but choice library of rare old books. 

What troubled Kitty was the shabbiness of the place. The carpets 
were threadbare, the colours of the curtains faded past recognition, 
the papers on the walls discoloured with age. The garden was utterly 
run to waste. The stables were empty. The old family carriage 
dilapidated past mending. 

She tried to coax Sir George into a little lavishness, by all womanly, 
wifely arts. 

* Dearest,” she would say, making him look at this or that piece of 
faded upholstery, “ you shall have no rest till you let me go to Ipswich 
and order the new furniture for the drawing-room.” 

Whereupon Sir George would only shake his head and chuckle at 
Kitty’s supreme naiveté and overweening ambition. As if the furni- 
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ture that had been good enough for Ella was not good enough for a 
young lady brought up in Paradise Place, forsooth! He would merely 
say— 

“‘ We.must see what the reparations in London come to first, you 
know. Do, for the present, leave off bewailing the furniture, and help 
me with my books.” 

v Poor Kitty had to pay dearly in these days for the interest she had 
formerly affected to take in old books. 

Sir George was never tired of re-arranging and re-cataloguing his 
treasures, and why should not Kitty help him, since she was so con- 
versant with the subject of bibliography, and so fond of it, too! 

Morning after morning was spent in the monotonous work of writing, 
from Sir George’s dictation, the names and dates of musty old Plutarchs 
and Horaces, and Facciolatis and Chaucers, and making lists of Aldine 
and other editions, in which she took not the slightest interest. 

If she grew pale and weary, Sir George had the shabby little pony- 
carriage put to, and would drive her to see his farms, or the nearest 
post town to get his letters. 

“We won’t call upon any one till we return from London,” he had 
said; and as they effectually hid themselves from observation, Lady 
Bartelotte received no visits. 

Sometimes she went into the village to play the Lady Bountiful ; 
but how much more difficult it was to be the L: idy Bountiful of Aken- 
holme Park than of Shelley House! In Dr. Norman’s house a store 
of wine and meat was always at hand for the sick or aged poor; in 
Sir George’s there never seemed anything to give away. 

Dawson, the housekeeper—by no means the traditional housekeeper 
in black silk and widow's cap Kitty had expected—but a homely old 
soul, who had been chosen by Sir George for her thrift and pliability 
of disposition, used to answer her mistress’s questions thus— 

“Lors! my lady, there’s no sort o’ use in yer ladyship listening to 
them folks. They’ il make a lady like you believe a sucking-pig is a 
red herrin’, with their artful talk. Sir George gives away coals and 
meat to the good church-goers at Christmas, and a sovereign to all the 
lying-in women on his estates, and five shillings extra to them as have 
boys ; and what more would they have? ‘There’s no gratitude in poor 
folks, as yer ladyship will soon find out.” 

Kitty proposed to Sir George that she should take an interest in the 
Sunday-school ; but he cautioned her against pledging herself to any- 
thing very serious. 

“Tt is all very well to hold with the clergyman of your parish, and 
attend church, and that sort of thing. I’m a good Conservative, and 
T would do as much for Church and State as anybody. But, my dear, 
you don’t know what it is to be hand and glove with a country rector. 
First he wants money for repairing the church, then for the schools, 
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then for a new organ, then for the choir, till what with one thing and 
another, your hand is always in your pocket.” 

So Kitty was compelled to receive the friendly invitations of the 
rector’s family with polite frigidity ; and to give up the idea of reign- 
ing supreme in the parish. 

“We shall see a little of our neighbours in the autumn, I suppose?” 
she said to her husband one day. 

“ My dear, I don’t think you would care for our neighbours. We 
shall interchange calls and personal visits, of course; but they are 
richer than we, and it is better not to get too intimate. We must be 
economical, and think of what need of economy the future—under 
God’s blessing—may bring.” 

Kitty wondered how she should continue to spend the days at 
Akenholme Park without Ella; for Ella had bound herself over to 
share Mr. Tyrrell’s home one day. There was a piano, there was a 
flower-garden, there was a pony-carriage; but little else upon which 
she could count for amusement. Without the prospect of occasional 
visits to London and Ella, her future looked dull enough. For in 
spite of all that had threatened to estrange them, and had, in truth, 
marred the first sweetness of their friendship, Kitty clung to Ella 
as of old. What the lives of some women would be without the 
friendship of other women, is only known to God and themselves. 
Kitty was fain to make much of the only friend left to her of so 
many ! 

Matters mended as soon as they reached London. The house in 
Clarges Street had been repaired and embellished. Ella had engaged 
a respectable staff of servants. A pretty open carriage was indulged 
in ; and the household arrangements were put on a comfortable footing. 
To Sir George’s intense satisfaction in the prospect of Ella’s wealthy 
marriage—Mr. Tyrrell was, moreover, heir to a baronetey—much of 
this liberality was owing. He loved Ella as dearly as ever, but his 
own marriage had altered the course of things, and naturally he 
wanted to have Kitty as much as possible to himself. For Kitty 
seemed to him to grow more bewitching every day. 

Kitty's dreams, therefore, had come true at last—the dreams of 
wealth, of elegance, of refinement. She was presented at Court; she 
was invited to sumptuous houses; she drove in the parks, as she had 
longed to do in the days of her scheming, sulky, and yet how well- 
beloved, girlhood ! 

Tt was very pleasant ; and she would have liked the “season” to last 
all the year round. ‘The late hours, the dazzling lights, the round of 
formal calls, never wearied her, as they soon wearied Ella. She 
attended morning concerts, and as she leaned back in her velvet chair 
in the first row, recalled the old days with a smile. Then she used to. 
sit with Perry in the orchestra, and he amused himself during the 
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intervals by cracking nuts for her, or drawing caricatures of the per- 
formers on his programme. Ambition was silent within her for 
awhile, and she only cared to enjoy. These bland, soft-minded ladies 
and gentlemen she met night after night, did not frighten her, as she 
had expected they would do. There was no occasion to shine or seem 
clever. It sufficed to look agreeable, and do nothing. 

One evening Kitty and Sir George attended a brilliant soirée at the 
South Kensington Museum. The place was crowded to the last inch 
with well-dressed people, who trod on each other’s toes, jostled each 
other, and elbowed each other with graceful apology. There was a 
band of good music, and a refreshment-room, to which Sir George, who 
always liked refreshments, took Kitty. 

Whilst sipping their tea, a tall, dark-browed, much-bearded man, 
entered, with a fair-haired, round-cheeked, languid-looking lady on his 
arm. Kitty did not know that Myra and Captain Longley were again 
in England, and started. Before she had time to whisper their names 
in her husband’s ear, they approached, and were in the act of sitting 
down, when Myra recognised her friend. Kitty, without thinking, 
smiled, and was about to advance ; but Myra turned away, and Captain 
Longley followed. It was evidently intended for a dead cut! 

Kitty coloured a little. 

“T had forgotten how angry I made Myra two years ago,” she said. 
“She must do as she pleases about forgiving me.” 

“Confound their impertinence!” said Sir George. “The idea of 
Mrs. Longley cutting you is preposterous; but she never quite knew 
what etiquette was. And camp-life in India has not taught her, it 
seems.” 

Myra had treated the matter much more seriously, and was quite 
pale with excitement. 

“T hoped I might never, never see her again,” she said to her 
husband. “No one knows how I loved her, and how she deceived 
me !” 

“And I have little cause to be grateful to Miss Silver—I beg her 
pardon—Lady Bartelotte,” Captain Longley rejoined. “She did me 
an ill turn when I first paid court to you.” 

“ Was she well-dressed ? Did she look happy ?” asked Myra. 

“T really never noticed her dress or her looks; but they are still 
there, and I will take a survey on the sly.” So saying, the captain 
put up his glass and eyed the pair. “ Yes, I should say she is well- 
dressed.” 

“Do they appear pleased with each other's company ?” 

Again Captain Longley took a survey. 

“T should say,” he said, slowly, “that she is a little bored; and no 
wonder, for I always looked upon Sir George as the most consummate 
little prig on the face of the earth.” 
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Kitty appeared to treat the matter lightly, but she did not forget 
it. Why could not Myra let bygones be bygones? Had she no recol- 
lection of human devotion? If the one had been lavish in worldly 
things, the other had been profuse in gifts of a rarer kind. They 
might surely cry quits now and be friends. Myra’s conduct discon- 
certed her. It was vulgar on grounds of etiquette, and high-flown as 
a matter of sentiment. 

Kitty, in homely phrase, wanted to have her cake and eat it ; to use 
her friends as best suited her, and retain their friendship. But friend- 
ship is a garden of flowers, to be cultivated with tenderest love and 
care ; not a plot of common ground, to be rudely explodté, according to 
its marketable value. 

So, in time, Kitty found out. 


Cuaptern LXXI, 
MORE OLD FRIENDS. 


Ir was now July and summer in earnest. The sun had scorched all 
the colour out of the parks. The trees in the squares looked like 
autumn. The red-hot faces of the omnibus drivers blazed from Cam- 
berwell Gate to Hammersmith Broadway, as the watchfires of old 
from Ida to the Arachnzan hills when Troy was taken. Yet the rich 
and pleasure-loving stayed on; and Kitty, for whom awaited the cool 
glades and over-arching bowers of Akenholme Park, dreaded the very 
word “departure” as a sentence. 

Sir George used to say to her again and again, not imagining that 
his Elysium could be her Hades— 

“My dear child, when Ella runs away from us we can winter at 
Akenholme. Only think of the comfortable, undisturbed life it will 
be; and I really see no reason why we should not let the London 
house for a time.” 

Poor Kitty! She determined to shut out this idea of the comfort- 
able, undisturbed winters at Akenholme Park, and enjoy the present 
whilst it lasted. She hardly dared to speak to Ella on the subject of 
her marriage, so greatly did she dread what she knew would follow. 
One day Ella happened to say— 

“Mr. Tyrrell wants me to marry him this autumn, and proposes to 
take me to Egypt for my wedding trip.” 

*¢ And have you consented ?” asked Nitty, almost breathlessly. 

“Qh! no,” Ella answered, laughing. “He musi have a little 
patience. There is time enough.” 

“How dreary it will be when you are gone—how dreary !” Kitty 
said, sighing. 

“T hope not, dear Kitty. You must rouse papa, and make him sce 
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how necessary a little change is for you. Why should you not take 
the Nile journey with us—or, at any rate, part of it ?” 

But Kitty knew in her secret heart that she could not rouse Sir 
George. If she roused him at all, it must be by sheer force of will 
and temper; and to exercise will and temper now would be changing 
herself from an angel into a virago. Sir George doted on the angel, 
but he ruled her with a rod of iron; he would hate the virago, but she 
knew that he would fear and obey her. Any happy medium did not 
exist. Her simple Yea and Nay could never carry weight as Ella’s 
did, because she had hitherto taught Sir George that his will was hers. 
She could not turn round and play the shrew whilst the singing of the 
siren was fresh in his ears. 

Goethe has said, “ Der Augenblick ist Ewigkeit!’—The present 
moment is eternity. And Kitty’s present satisfied her as if indeed it 
were to last for ever. The most trifling accessories of every-day 
existence delighted her. The most trifling dignities of her new posi- 
tion filled her with childish enjoyment. 

Just before the London season came to an end, Lady Adela gave a 
magnificent reception. Kitty moved from room to room, lost in ad- 
miration of the brilliant lights, the costly flowers, the stars and orders, 
the diamonds, the satins, the lace. 

Amongst the crowd of Lady Adela’s guests, numbering a foreign 
prince or two, peers and peeresses, bishops, statesmen, generals, and 
what not, Kitty and Sir George were not naturally of much account. 
A man who spends his best years abroad simply for his own good will 
and pleasure, and then presents himself in England, has no right to 
feel disappointed if he stands at a disadvantage. What has he done 
for society that society should do him homage? Again, if he brings 
home a young wife, of whom the world knows nothing, what right 
has he to take offence at her apparent insignificance? In Lady Adela’s 
world, Lady Bartelotte was supremely insignificant, and the truth 
dawned upon Kitty when the first flush of her enjoyment was over. 
She knew a few people, and had been introduced to some strangers ; 
but there anything like sharing in the universal sociality was at an 
end. Ella never attended late parties, or matters would have been 
better. Looking on the gay scene by her husband's side, Kitty felt 
almost as much out of place as if she had been transported thither 
fresh from the poverty and inexperience of Paradise Place years ago. 
A few minutes before she had wished that Mrs. Cornford and Vittoria 
could see her moving amid these spendid crowds, “ with all her bravery 
on,” but now the child-like wish was recalled. 

“T suppose we shall be going soon ?” she said to Sir George—* it is 
already late.” 

“As you please—exactily as you please, my dear. Oh! here is 
Tyrrell. Let us hear what he has to say.” 
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“Are not these rooms superb?” asked Mr. Tyrrell of Kitty, after a 
little talk. “They have been re-decorated since Lady Adela was last 
in England. Her taste is faultless.” 

Then he drew Kitty’s attention to some exquisite wall-painting, and 
the general harmony displayed throughout the room. 

“ By-the-bye,” he said, after a time, “I have just seen an old friend 
of yours, Lady Bartelotte. I got Lady Adela to introduce me—no 
easy matter, I assure you. He happens to be the one person every- 
body wants to know, and is certainly most delightful. I mean Dr. 
Norman.” 

“ Dr. Norman here ?” Kitty asked, greatly astonished. 

“You may well look astonished, for he is almost a hermit; but 
Lady Adela persuades people against their wills. He is just talking 
with Lord , one of the most enthusiastic admirers of Dr. Norman’s 
scientific speculations.” 

“Suppose we go and look for him?” Sir George said, tickled at the 
idea of encountering his old antagonist and rival. “ What do you say, 
Kitty ?” 

“Just as you please, dear,” Kitty said, and they went. 

“You never mentioned to us,” Mr. Tyrrell went on, “that Dr. 
Norman’s daughter was married to Perugino Neeve, the young artist 
whose pictures have been so talked of lately—and such a pretty 
daughter, too !” 

Kitty was getting more and more out of her depth. She said, with 
quite a bewildered look, “ They, too, here ?” feeling as much surprised 
as if Mrs. Cornford’s presence had been announced. 

“Lady Adela adores genius, you know, and there is very little doubt 
of Mr. Neeve being a genius.” 

Then Mr. ‘Tyrrell went on to say how Perry had been introduced 
to So-and-so, and So-and-so, and how he and his young wife were said 
to be the handsomest people in the room,—with a few exceptions, he 
put in parenthetically,—adding— 

“Tt must be very pleasant to have genius. Like a golden key, it 
unlocks all the treasure-stores of the world. I have heard ”—here he 
dropped his voice—‘ that this very Perugino Neeve, whom Lady 
Adela’s guests are praising and lionizing, used to live in an attic among 
a company of the veriest Bohemians that ever were. But there’s Dr. 
Norman! He is still in the heat of his discussion, so we will just 
pass on.” 

They approached slowly, and Kitty had time to look well at her old 
friend and faithful lover. He appeared younger, rather than older, to 
her thinking, the naturaleffect of a more elaborate toilette and better- 
trimmed beard; for Dr. Norman, like Ulysses, and all frail mortals, 
owed a good deal to outward adornment; and his expression was ani- 
mated, eager, almost joyous, as he debated on some favourite topic. 
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Without being at all a striking-looking or handsome man, Dr. 
Norman could bear comparison with the more physically favoured of 
his fellows. His presence was simple and yet full of dignity, his brow 
noble, his smile sweet, his voice clear and musical. 

As they went by, he looked up, and recognizing Kitty in all her 
dignity of pink satin and diamonds, bowed coldly and let her pass. 

There was not a vestige of a smile on his lips, not a shade of friend- 
liness in the look with which he greeted her, not a sign of anything 
like the reconciliation Kitty had expected from him. It is so easy to 
convey irrevocable meanings with a glance of the eyes, a smile or a 
_ hand-clasp, and she had always hoped for perfect forgiveness at Dr. 
Norman’s hands; and a token of it, whenever, if indeed they might 
ever chance to meet. What so easy for him now as to have stepped 
forward and said a friendly word ? 

Kitty, who had always given her friends stones when they had asked 
for bread, could not understand, could not pardon them for doing the 
same. 

Dr. Norman’s conduct was hard, cruel, unjustifiable, she said to 
herself, and it was with much ado she could keep the angry tears from 
rising to her eyes. Why were men so hard upon weak women? If 
she had wronged him, had she not atoned for her wrong long ago by 
keen self-reproach? Poor Kitty! As if passive self-reproach of itself 
can atone for wrong! 

She felt, moreover, a little natural mortification at the conviction of 
her husband’s insignificance. Even Perry, poor despised, neglected, 
absurd Perry had made a better figure at this noble lady’s house than 
he! What was Sir George Bartelotte to society, that it should trouble 
itself to smile upon him? And as Sir George Bartelotte’s wife, she 
roust, of course, share his insignificance. She wished and intended 
from her heart of hearts to be true and good and loyal to him, who 
had chosen her for his wife. This, if anything, must be her salvation 
in the future. 

“How did you enjoy the party, my love ?” asked Sir George, after 
settling himself comfortably in a corner of the carriage. 

“Tt was magnificent!” Kitty said. 

“What an odd coincidence that we should meet Dr. Norman at 
Lady Adela’s, above all places! He’s a gentlemanly fellow, though 
surly as a bear—and I’ve nothing to say against Lady Adela’s re- 
ceiving him. But what was Tyrrell telling you about your old pro- 
tégé—the painter ?” 

“He is married to Dr. Norman's daughter, and they were both 
there,” Kitty answered calmly. 

“The deuce he was! But I thought you described him as a sort 
of Bohemian, one of those delectable persons one meets with in Balzac’s 
or Miirger’s novels ?” 
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“He was very poor once, and the society he lived in called itself 
Bohemian.” 

“Then all I can say is, that English society is getting so damnably 
democratic (excuse me, my dear), that I think we had better give it 
up altogether, and go abroad again. How thankful you must be that 
you married me, and washed your hands clean of your old friends—eh, 
Kitty ?” 

“But it does not seem as if my old friends were anything to be 
ashamed of,” Kitty said, laughing a little bitterly. “They received 
twice as much homage as you or I did.” 

“Pshaw!” said Sir George. ‘“ Lady Adela is a lion-hunter. That 
is all. She would invite the King of the Cannibal Islands if he came 
to London. Take my advice, my dear Kitty, and look upon yourself 
as a lucky woman to have married a respectable man instead of any of 
your high-flying geniuses.” 

And thereupon the worthy Baronet began to doze, and by the time 
the carriage stopped in Clarges Street, was sound asleep. 

Ella had gone to bed long ago, but little Francine was waiting to 
undress her mistress. 

“Mon Dieu! que Miladi est belle ce soir!” she said again and again 
as she took off the pink satin dress and the diamonds, and unbraided 
Kitiy’s long dark hair. 

But Kitty smiled no response upon the little thing as she had done 
many and many a time before. 

“ What does it matter? Qu’est que cela fait!” she said impatiently, 
and that was all. She was bewildered with the event of the evening. 
The spendour of the scene, the sense of her own and her husband's 
insignificance, nay, isolation, the chance meeting with Dr. Norman, the 
fact of Perry’s presence—all these things perplexed her as pain- 
fully as mathematical problems perplex a student in the deliriums of 
fever. 

And Dr. Norman’s look—so stern, so steadfast, so retributive— 
haunted her as she lay wakeful on her soft pillows. 


Cuapter LXXII. 


KITTY’S LAST APPEARANCE IN BOHEMIA. 


Ar last the London season came to an end. ‘Mr. Tyrrell had overruled 
Ella’s objections to a speedy marriage; so that all prospect of a winter 
abroad was over, and Kitty was making preparations for a long stay 
at Akenholme Park. 

Three months were to intervene before the marriage took place ; 
after which, Mr. Tyrrell proposed that they should carry out his first 
plan of a Nile journey. To this, also, Ella had consented. She was 
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so much stronger now than of old, and had ever longed to see the 
Pyramids. She saw, moreover, how utterly impossible it was for her 
to interfere successfully on behalf of Kitty. Once she had attempted 
to convince Sir George that Kitty would find Akenholme a dreary 
home in winter—and he had said— 

“My darling, a woman must live where her husband likes. It is 
surely a little late for Kitty to come to the conclusion. that my house 
is a dull one.” 

And then he went straight to Kitty, and asked her angrily if she 
had wished Ella to be a go-between, and if indeed she was so unrea- 
sonable as to have fancies about this or that place being dull. Because, 
if so, he added, the sooner she got accustomed to the dulness the 
better. It was a pleasant prospect for a man, forsooth! if such a home 
as Akenholme Park could not satisfy his wife a few months after a 
marriage, et cetera, et cetera. 

Kitty listened, meek as a lamb; and confessed, with penitent tears 
and insinuating words, that the thought of losing Ella had made her 
dread a winter at Akenholme. But Sir George was not easily paci- 
fied. She had to ery Peccavi! Peccavi! a hundred times, to cover her 
head with dust and ashes, to crave for pardon in humbled tones before 
he forgave her. Then, condescending to bestow a kiss upon her pale, 
tear-wet cheek, he went away, and punished her—as he thought—by 
being a little cold, a little dictatorial, and extremely exacting for a day 
or two. 

Ella, seeing how matters stood, wisely held her peace for the future, 
and Kitty banished the word “dull” from her vocabulary. Sir George 
congratulated himself upon the way in which he was training his 
young high-spirited wife. He had always resolved upon being an 
angel of goodness to her, but on the condition of her unquestioning 
obedience only. When that was withheld, he considered any amount 
of harshness justifiable, and indeed expedient. 

Marriage had not improved the Baronet’s character; and it had 
marred the one admirable trait in it, namely, his unselfish love for 
Ella. Between him and his child, as was certainly natural, just a 
shade of mistrust, just the merest suspicion of coldness, had grown up 
since the day on which Ella discerned that he and Kitty were secretly 
leagued against her. 

But Ella loved her father too dearly to be quite happy whilst such 
unhappy feelings lasted, and it was this reason that had induced her 
to favour Mr. Tyrrell’s plan. She thought a temporary separation 
would surely set matters straight ; and would also put her relationship 
with Kitty on a safer footing. 

The journey into Suffolk was determined upon early in August. 
There was a great deal of shopping to do meanwhile, on Ella’s account ; 
and Kitty, who loved to be busy, was driving about all day long. 
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It happened on the last day before departure, that she had to 
transact some business with a certain seedsman and florist at 
Fulham. 

Sir George was fond of arboriculture, and had deputed her to pro- 
cure some seeds of the Eucalyptus Globulus, an Australian tree, which 
was just then much discussed in the newspapers. 

Chance therefore led Kitty into the well-known haunts of her girl- 
hood. She passed the little so-called Brompton lanes, through which 
she and Perry had strolled—ah! how many a Sunday evening! talking 
lovers’ talk, laughing, sporting, like the happy vagabonds they were! 
She passed the West Brompton Cemetery, where Perry’s father lay 
buried—thanks to Polly Cornford’s goodness, and other “friends of 
Bohemia,” whose bones, but for Polly, would have been “only a 
pauper’s, nobody owns!” And she thought of her own grave—Lady 
Bartelotte’s, in the family vault at Akenholme Church. How stately, 
how far away from those of her early friends and lovers it would be! 
Life seemed so strange, could death be stranger? Then she came to 
those lonely old granges, so ghostly, so deserted, so weird, that still 
stand amid tangled gardens, and give this part of London the pic- 
turesque, old-world look it wears. 

She had often here come with Perry on a painting expedition, and 
remembered every feature of the landscape so well. Here was a pariah 
apple-tree he had pillaged for her. There was a bench on which they 
sat to eat the contents of his wallet. A little farther on was an inn, 
where they were picked up when rain came on by a town-trayeller, 
who obligingly gave them a ride home. 

Kitty for the nonce lost sight of the discomfort of that early time, 
and recollected only how loving, and merry, and free-hearted it had 
been. And how true! Then, indeed, out of the fulness of the heart 
had the mouth ever spoken ! 

Amid these retrospections she had lJongings—not immortal, like 
Cleopatra’s, but longings that were human, wistful, childishly loving! 
She felt as if she must see an old familiar face, and hear an old familiar 
voice once more. 

She had, as it were, parted with her youth in a sullen, vindictive 
mood; but now she repented of her sullenness, and wished to say a 
late but tender adieu. 

Why should she not go to Paradise Place ? 

'. The servants were to be dismissed next day; and, even in any case, 
how could a visit to Polly Cornford scandalize her? She should not 
tell Sir George; but if Sir George discovered it, he could hardly be 
angry. ‘There was, surely, no more harm in stopping at Paradise 
Place than at the seedsman’s who lived within a stone’s throw? If 
the neighbourhood were a disreputable one, Sir George should not 
have sent her thither. 
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She gave the order; and, to the intense amazement of the little 
colony, an open carriage and pair stopped at Polly Cornford’s door. 

“ Ask if Mrs. Cornford is within,” she said to the man; “if not, 
leave this.” 

So saying, she slipped a ten-pound note into an envelope, scribbled 
inside—‘ For Papa Peter, from K. B.,” and put it in the man’s hand. 

But Mrs. Cornford was within. Kitty descended, and followed the 
little maid-of-all- work indoors. 

“Put on a clean apron, Mary Hann, and say, ‘ Please will your 
ladyship take a seat,” Polly had said on recognising her visitor 
from a front window. Then she proceeded hastily to array herself 
in her best cap, and threw a silk shawl over her shoulders by way of 
showing Kitty respect, and further impressing the mind of pert Mary 
Hann. 

Kitty waited in the dingy little sitting-room. How familiar it 
looked—how unchanged! There was the little bookcase with its 
greasy Byrons and Shakespeares, and Waverleys and Sues, from which 
Perry had read aloud many and many a winter’s evening. She re- 
membered that the very arm-chair on which she sat had been mended 
by Perry again and again. And the table before her—as if in a vision 
—became surrounded with old friendly faces. And the little garden 
behind seemed on a sudden alive with old familiar voices. Were 
Perry and the children really watering the borders of nasturtiums and 
mignonette, or was she dreaming ? 

“‘ How d’ye do, my dear?” said Polly, holding out her hand with e« 
much formality as she was capable of. “I hope I see you well.” 

But Kitty put her arms about her old friend, and kissed her cor- 
dially, and reiterated— 

“J am so glad to see you again, Polly—so glad!” 

“Tll take you at your word for once,” Polly said smiling, and 
forgetting the resolutions she had just made not to shock Lady Barte- 
lotte with undue familiarities, she stroked her lace mantle, and viewed 
her silk dress, and costly little parasol admiringly. 

“My! my dear,” she cried with childish admiration ; “do you wear 
such beautiful clothes every day ?” 

Kitty made some vague sort of response, then said— 

“Tell me of yourself, dear Polly. Are you prosperous? And the 
children and Papa Peter, are they well ?” 

“Oh! as for myself,” Polly answered, “I’ve my ups and downs— 
six of one and half-a-dozen of t’other, pretty regularly, and that’s what 
I take most people’s lives to be. You're one of the lucky ones, and 
know most about the ups.” 

But Kitty was determined not to talk of herself. 

“ And the chicks and Papa Peter?” she repeated. 

“Oh! the chicks are in the country. They’re a sad lot, but the 
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house is dull without ’em now. I ’prenticed Mimi to Emilia Bianchi 
to learn photography, and she ran away! Old Petroffsky is very well 
—you must see him before you go. I suppose you’ve been leading a 
gay life of it lately ?”, 

‘We are going to be very quiet now in the country,” Kitty said, 
drawing lines on the carpet with her little lace-bordered parasol. 

“Qh dear! it does seem odd that things are as they are,” Polly said, 
striving to be gay. “I’m as puzzled as a rat who has lost his tail. 
It’s just four years ago, isn’t it, this month since you started off to go 
to Shelley House? Who would have thought of your coming back 
Lady Bartelotte !” 

“Tve been very ungrateful to you all along, Polly,” Kitty said, 
looking on the ground ; “ but I know you forgive me.” 

“Twiddle-dum-dee !” cried Polly ; and sceing Kitty still look grave, 
added—* Hoity-toity-tum! Don’t moralize, my dear.” 

Kitty did not seem to hear, and continued in the same voice— 

“T often wonder at myself for having behaved to you as I have 
done; and yet I know if I came to you years hence, a beggar and in 
rags, you would take me in.” 

“Pray don’t talk in that proper sort of strain, Kitty. It makes me 
feel quite bad to hear you. Let bygones be bygones, I say; if I were 
riled with you once for Perry’s sake, it couldn’t last for ever. Let's 
go upstairs and see Petroffsky, by way of enlivening us a bit.” 

Kitty followed Polly up the narrow little staircase, Mary Hann 
watching her aghast with surprise. 

“He's always prating about his beautiful Katherine, poor old soul !” 
Polly said; then heightening her voice, added—“ Here’s Lady Barte- 
lotte come to see you, my dear—our Kitty that was, you know.” 

* Enfin!” the old man {said, looking up with the bewilderment of 
paralysis—“ Enfin! welcome, bel enfant !” 

He would have kissed her hand, but Kitty, moved by the sight of 
his age and helplessness, leaned forward and kissed him on the brow. 
Petrofisky was perhaps the only friend of her childhood whom she had 
never wronged by a selfish, unkind act. 

He wiped his eyes, looked at her again and again, shy, joyful, 
puzzled. 

“Que vous ¢tes belle!” he said, surveying her from head to foot. 
“And Monsieur Perugino, is he in good health? Ah! Monsieur 
Perugino never comes to play cribbage with me now!” 

“He always persists in thinking Perry is married to you,” Polly 
whispered. ‘‘ Don’t contradict him.” 

“Et votre chapeau,” he said, after a pause, recalling the bonnet he 
had earned for her years ago, by dint of French lessons. “ Votre 
chapeau? Etait-il beau? But that demoiselle had a head of wood. 
She never achieved the verb ¢tre—never !” 
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Kitty smiled, though tears were in her eyes. “The bonnet was very 
pretty,” she said. Then he begged Madame Cornford to present his 
beautiful Katherine with the neck-ribbons that had been the fruits of 
further lessons to the demoiselle with the head of wood. 

“'He’s been saving these for you all these years,” Polly said, in an 
undertone. “Say you're pleased.” 

Of course Kitty took the neck-ribbons, and said she was pleased. 
The old man again wiped his eyes. 

“Mais que vous ¢tes en grand tenue, bel enfant!” he said. “ Mon- 
sleur Perugino doit étre bien riche alors. Ah! why do you come so 
seldom? Is it because my poor violin is broken, and I can no longer 
play to you? My fingers have no music in them now,” he added, 
looking down at his poor helpless hands, “and my violin was too 
polite to survive them. Voila tout!” 

“Kitty lives too far off to come often,” cried out Polly. “'That’s 
why she can’t come.” 

Then she nudged Kitty, who made her adieux as best she could, and 
they left him. 


Cuaprer LXXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


“Now for another old friend,” Polly said; and before Kitty had time 
to collect her thoughts, she was standing on the threshold of Perry’s 
studio, face to face with Perry. He came forward and shook hands, 
saying never a word. Kitty mastered herself by a great effort. 

“JT did not know that you came here to paint now,” she said, quite 
calmly. 

“My new studio will not be finished till the spring. Do sit down.” 

Then he placed a chair for her, but she said she would rather not 
sit down, adding — 

“T want to look at your new picture.” 

“My pictures all go home as soon as they are ready,” Perry said. 
“There is only this sketch on the easel.” 

They stood before the easel and talked a little while. Kitty asked 
after Laura. Perry asked after her husband. There were no artificial 
smiles or words; each reading the other’s naked heart too well. 

“The studio is not much changed, is it?’ he asked. “The last 
time you were in this room we figured as Antony and Cleopatra. Do 
you remember? There are the wreaths of paper-roses we wore, 
hanging about the lamps still.” 

“J remember it all,” she answered, looking at the faded flowers 
festooned about the gas-lamps. 

“What a farce it was!” he said, with a ghastly smile—“I mean, 
what a tragedy!” 
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They were alone now, standing side by side, and some inexplicable 
sympathy, born of memory, of love, of sorrow, and of the ineffable 
passion of youth, drew them in spirit near to each other. For a 
moment they clasped hands and looked into each other’s tearful eyes. 
It was as if a wand had touched them, and they were young and fond 

. and free again. 

“Tell me,” Perry said, with almost inquisitorial eagerness, part 
savage, part tender, “are you happy ?” 

“What is happiness?” Kitty answered, with all the cynicism, and 
more than the bitterness of Pilate. 

Perry dropped her hand. The spell was broken. She seemed in 
those words to have explained the riddle of her own life, and the 
mystical sorrow of his. What indeed was happiness to her ? 

He felt as if he had seen a black chasm under a flash of lightning, 
and drew back horrified. 

What was he, what was any one to her? She did not know the 
meaning of happiness; or, if she did, despised alike the idea and the 
thing itself. 

The Kitty of old must be a dream! 

When Polly returned, they were talking of Perry’s proposed trip to 
Italy and the East in a year or two, and of Kitty’s journey to Aken- 
holme Park, with cold, even voices. Kitty, glancing out of the window, 
saw the carriage waiting for her, and trembled. Was she in a vision ? 

“Come, Perry,” Polly said, “tell Kitty all the news. He’s on a 
fair way to fame and fortune now, Kitty ; that last picture of his was 
a trump card, and no mistake.” 

And she rattled on by way of covering the embarrassment of the 
others, till at last Kitty said she must go. 

Perry did not offer to see her into her carriage. ‘ Good-bye,” he 

said on the threshold. “God bless you !” 

“Good-bye,” she answered. Remembering Dr. Norman’s stern look, 
she dared not add, ‘‘ Give my love to Laura.” 

When alone in the passage with Polly Cornford, she brought out 
her gift for Papa Peter. “You must let me help him. It makes me 
so happy,” she pleaded, adding with a dreary smile, “I never behaved 
badly to him, you know.” 

“Oh! Tl take your ten-pound note, and welcome,” Polly said, 
blithely. “It's good for your soul to be generous; and Petrofisky 
and I are not proud.” 

Kitty kissed Polly ; and, as was natural, they both cried a little. 

“J wish I had been good to you,” Kitty whispered; then she drew 
down her veil and turned away. 

Mary Hann opened the door wide, and dropped a curtsey; the 
footman helped her in, and all Paradise Place watched the departure 
of Polly Cornford’s magnificent guest in wonder and admiration. 
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“God bless you, Kitty!” soliloquized Polly, wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. ‘“There’s good in the worst of us, in spite 
of what the parsons say. And I for one am no saint that I should be 
dirty particular !” 

Then she went upstairs, to have a long talk with Perry. 

Kitty, leaning back on her soft cushions, fell into deep thought. 
She would not, perhaps, have recalled the past, but it weighed upon 
her spirits like a nightmare. She felt that there was something better 
in the world than the crest on her husband’s carriage—something that 
was hers once, but was lost now for ever and ever. 

One by one the ghosts of her murdered friendships rose up before 
her innermost vision; and she quailed at the sight. It was a sort of 
Macbeth’s banquet! Which of all her friends and lovers hed not 
suffered martyrdom for her sake? There was Perry, the passionate 
adorer, the faithful worshipper ; there was Polly, who had been father 
and mother in one, the Providence, so to say, of her childhood ; there 
was Dr. Norman, of the staunch soul and manly tender heart; and 
Myra, as generous and warm a friend as woman ever had ; and sweet, 
high-souled Ella. All these had given her affection without stint or 
spare, and what else they had to give of worldly things. 

And how had they been requited ? 

Kitty possessed a soul, and it troubled her. She knew exactly 
what she had gained and what she had thrown away, and could not 
forget the pain she had caused. Would any chance of atonement be 
given? Should she be able in the future to compensate those whose 
hearts she had well-nigh broken. 

This seemed the only possible consolation; but would it ever be 
hers? How far away she had drifted from all her old friends now! 
Excepting Polly Cornford, which of them cared for her friendship ? 
Oh! how she longed that some happy mediation of Heaven would 
restore the old sweet friendships of the past intact, or give others as 
tender and dear and lasting. She would be so true! 

Here the story of Kitty Silver properly ends. A French author 
has said—‘In the close of one romance is sure to lie the germ of 
another ;” and the fortunes of Lady Bartelotte may yet be chronicled 
for the curious. Qui sait ? 











Luca Morato, the Majolica Painter of Urbins. 
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Tuanxs to the Duke of Savoy, and the Republic of Venice, there had 
been peace in the fair Italian land for upwards of ten years, and mer- 
chants carried on their traflic, and peasants sowed and reaped, un- 
deterred by the march of devastating armies. 

It was the feast of Corpus Christi, in the year 16—, and Vicenza 
had decked itself in gorgeous array, and turned out to do honour to 
the festival. Richly-coloured tapestries and draperies were hung from 
the balconies of the houses ; crimson curtains veiled the open doors of 
the churches; and flowers were in profusion everywhere. All the 
morning, bells had been jangling from tower and belfry, while the Host 
was carried through the city, accompanied by a procession of priests 
and monks, bearing the insignia of their different churches and 
orders, and followed by a crowd of all ranks and both sexes. 

It was now afternoon. ‘The bells were silent. The sun was sink- 
ing towards the western mountains, shining with long level rays down 
the decorated streets, thronged with people in gay costume, and tinting 
alike with golden splendour Roman ruins, and new Palladian buildings. 
Its devotions performed, Vicenza was bent upon enjoying itself. Here 
a Merry Andrew performed his antics to the delight of a grinning 
crowd ; there Polchinello squeaked an invitation to loitering holiday- 
makers, or Queen Carismandua poured out her woes to wondering 
listeners. 

In a broad street, just before the gates of the Palazzo Balbo, a con- 
jurer with a performing ape had gathered an audience. This consisted 
mostly of artisans, with here and there a gaping rustic, and a few 
citizens of a better class, attracted by the gambols of the ape. Occa- 
sionally the crowd was divided by a nobleman, or wealthy merchant, 
in silken tight-fitting pantaloons, and embroidered doublet and cloak, 
pushing his way through, followed, in the former case, by servitors or 
men-at-arms ; these were regarded askance by the worthy citizens, nor 
did their masters for the most part obtain greater favour. 

The conjurer had swallowed a knife, and dexterously kept a number 
of balls in the air, in the midst of great applause. 

“Who wants to have his fortune told ?” cried he, returning his balls 
to their box. “What say you, my pretty maiden? What will you 
give to know who is thinking of you at this moment? My ape knows 
—hi, Giocco—whisper !” 
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The girl thus addressed, blushing and smiling, took refuge behind 
the ample skirts of her mother. 

“Tt is a trick as old as the mountains of Friuli,” sneered a hump- 
back, as the ape leaped on his master’s shoulder, and put his mouth to 
the ear of the conjurer. 

“TListen to the Gobbo! He would have everything as new as his 
doublet.” 

“Give a soldo to the ape, and ask why the tailor did notsend home 
your new suit for Corpus Christi day ?” shouted another, amidst much 
laughter. 

“ Good-day, Signor Scamozzi,” said a grey-haired merchant, as a 
grave, thoughtful-looking man in black velvet doublet and cloak made 
his way through the crowd. -_ 

“Good-day, Signor Batisto,” replied the gentleman thus addressed. 
“The Signora Zota is not holiday-making apparently.” 

“Overbusy about household cares! If you will look in upon us, we 
shall feel highly honoured, Signor Scamozzi.” 

“Thanks, my worthy friend. I shall not forget you.” 

“Ts that the great architect I have heard so much of, whose works 
they say almost equal those of Signor Palladio?” asked a young man, 
who had not before spoken. 

“Per Bacco! you are a stranger in these parts, by your asking that 
question ?” replied the man addressed as Batisto. 

“T am almost a stranger now; but I was born in Vicenza. I come 
from Urbino.” 

“ From Fossombrone, perhaps? Do you belong to our fraternity ? 
I am asilk weaver,” said an artisan, on the other side. 

“No; I come from the town of Urbino, and am a Majolica painter 
by trade,” the stranger answered. 

** The Majolica painters of Urbino were worth something fifty years 
ago,” snarled the humpback. “ Now you have departed from the pure 
classic style, and are given over to concetti——” 

“Of which our great maestro, Rafaelle, set us the example,” inter- 
rupted the young painter. 

While they were speaking, a heavy-browed, thick-set man, gorge- 
ously dressed, and followed by several servants in rich liveries, passed 
through, and made his way to the entrance-door of the Palazzo Balbo. 

“There goes the Conte Ubaldi di Rovere,” said Signor Batisto. 
“They say he is to marry the Contesina Olympia.” 

“ He is a hard and cruel-looking man; I would not marry him for 
all his wealth and lands, were he twice Conte!” exclaimed the girl 
who had been addressed by the conjurer. 

“Tut, tut. What dost thou know of such things?” replied her 
mother. “It would come to a pretty pass, if young people were to 
have their say in such matters.” 
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“ What think you of our women of Vicenza?” asked a bright-eyed 
city damsel of the young painter. “Can you match them in Urbino, 
Signor ?” 

“The young man has left his heart behind him in Urbino, I doubt 
not,” said a comely matron. “Jesu—Tino! Dost thou not know the 
ape has teeth and can bite?” This to a little boy she held by the hand. 

At this moment the great doors of the Palazzo Balbo were thrown 
open, and a party of ladies and cavaliers issued forth, and took their 
way towards the river. 

“There is the Contesina Olympia!” exclaimed Signor Batisto. 
“ Now, young man, you can judge of our Vicenzan beauties.” 

“Perhaps the Signor does not care for yellow hair, and great brown 
eyes,” remarked the girl who had before addressed the painter ; toss- 
ing her raven tresses, and glancing at him from the corners of her 
dark orbs. 

“That blue and silver mantle came from our looms,” observed he of 
the silk-weaving fraternity. 

“Santa Maria! but she listens to her betrothed but coldly. Tino 
be quiet then! The black man on the big horse comes for little boys 
who are not good.” 

Luca Morato, the Majolica painter, stood riveted to the spot for a 
moment, after the company from the palazzo had disappeared. Then, 
rousing himself, he hastened through the crowd, and followed towards 
the river. The pleasure-barge was waiting, and Luca was just in 
time to see the party take their seats; but his gaze was bent on one 
only—the lady in the blue and silver mantle, with the yellow hair 
and brown eyes. 

As the Conte Ubaldi was about to step into the barge, he looked 
back and noticed Luca standing at the waterside. He withdrew his 
foot from the edge of the boat and beckoned the young man to 
approach. 

“As I passed awhile ago, did I not hear you say that you were a 
Majolica painter ?” he asked. 

“Signor si,” Luca answered. 

“Skilful in your art ?” 

“The maestro has entrusted me with the most elaborate designs,” 
replied the painter with some degree of pride. 

“Bene. Call at the Palazzo Balbo this evening at eight o'clock, 
and inquire for the Conte Ubaldi di Rovere; I have a commission for 
you. 

Luca bowed in assent. The Conte took his seat, and Luca watched 
the barge till it had disappeared in the evening glow. 

Luca Morato was young—barely twenty. He was an artist in 
temperament as well as by profession ; ardent, impulsive, imaginative. 
The rare and radiant beauty of the fair Vicenzan caused a tumult in 
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his breast he had never before experienced. He was spell-bound, 
fascinated, enthralled. After she had disappeared from his sight, the 
lovely face, with the lustrous eyes and the regal brow crowned by the 
wondrous golden hair, was still before him in imagination. His 
whole soul was bent upon beholding her again, and this summons to 
the Palazzo Balbo seemed to be in answer to his impassioned longing. 
Bewildered, excited, impatient, he paced the streets, waiting for 
“tardy-footed time” to bring the hour when he was to present 
himself at the palazzo. The palazzo, no longer an ordinary mansion 
of stone, but a temple where a divinity descending upon the earth, 
had condescended to make her home. 

When Luca Morato arrived at the dwelling-place of the Balbi, he 
was shown into a small apartment and desired to wait. The door 
was left ajar; he could hear the hum of voices, and now and then 
low laughter, proceeding from an adjoining room. Occasionally he 
fancied he could distinguish the sweet tones of a woman’s voice, that 
made his heart throb. He was kept waiting for about half an hour, 
and then Conte Ubaldi joined him. 

There was a strong contrast between these two men. Ubaldi was 
the elder by about ten years; broad-shouldered, heavy-limbed, 
swarthy ; with low brow, massive jaw, and small deep-seteyes. Luca 
was slightly made, but his frame was vigorous and firmly knit; his 
eyes were large and dark, with an expression of dreamy thoughtful- 
ness almost approaching to melancholy; his countenance refined, 
sensitive, mobile. Nature frequently plays strange pranks, casting 
the nobles of man’s making in coarse materials, while she creates 
noblemen of her own, hiding them away it may be, in obscure corners 
of the earth. 

“T wish to have prepared a ‘piatto amatorio,’ of Majolica ware, to 
present to a lady on her birthday,” said the Conte Ubaldi. “It must 
be of the most rare and costly kind. Are you competent to undertake 
the task ? ” 

“Tf the Signor Conte doubts my competency, he has only to apply 
to the Maestro Girolomo, of Urbino, he will tell the Signor that I 
have already executed works of that description,” Luca an$wered. 

“Good. The lady’s portrait will form the centre object, of course. 
The border ‘you will design in accordance with the intention of the 
offerimg. You will require sittings for the portrait ?” 

Luca assented. 

“ How many ?” 

“That depends upon the time the lady can bestow upon each 
sitting. Three or four.” 

“Tt shall be my care to procure you permission to make the 
required study. I will speak with the Contessa Olympia, and let 
you know. Where are you to be found ?” 
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Luca gave the Conte the address of the house where he was stay- 
ing, adding that he should be compelled to return to Urbino to 
complete the work. 

The Conte proposed making part payment in advance, to facilitate 
the work, but this the young painter respectfully, but firmly, declined. 

** When my task is completed, I will make my claim,” he said ; and 
then, bowing low, he left the room and the house, scarcely knowing if 
he were indeed awake, or in a dream. 


Cuapter II. 


PERCHED on a’ ledge of rock, at a little distance from the town of 
Urbino, shadowed by a large fig-tree and a luxuriant growth of vines, 
stood a low two-storied house, almost a cottage. Here dwelt Maestro 
Pietro Sassi, superintendent of the furnaces in the ducal porcelain 
manufactory, with his orphan granddaughter, and an old woman 
servant. Signor Sassi might have lived in a larger house, and in more 
luxurious style, but he was attached to the cottage where he had lived 
all his life, besides which, though no miser, the old man preferred to 
save his money. 

Luca Morato, on account of his talent, kindness of heart, and 
steadiness of conduct, was a favourite with Maestro Pietro. When 
Sassi looked at his granddaughter, now budding into womanhood, and 
thought of the perils she would have to encounter, left alone at his 
death—with the additional temptation to the wolves that are supposed 
to be continually prowling about to snatch up innocent lambs—of so 
many well-earned scudi, he determined to find Antonina a worthy 
protector; and to this end fixed upon Luca Morato. 

Luca had known Nina—as she was called—all her life, and was 
fond of the pretty gentle child. So when old Sassi one day most 
unexpectedly made him an offer of the hand of his granddaughter, 
together with the inheritance of his cottage and considerable savings, 
Luca thought himself a fortunate man, and was grateful accordingly. 

This was six months ago, and in the autumn, when Nina should 
have attained the mature age of sixteen, they were to be man and 
wife. In the meantime, Luca had been summoned to his native place, 
to attend the deathbed of an uncle, who bequeathed to him his bless- 
ing, and a few worm-eaten books. Since then he had lingered 
on in Vicenza, finding pleasure in renewing acquaintance with half- 
forgotten people and places, till the month of May opened a new era 
in his existence. 

There had been a thunder shower. The lurid clouds had broken 
away and dispersed, and the setting sun gleamed golden in the west, 
though glittering rain drops still hung on the vine leaves that 
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sheltered the pergola. Sassi had come out to enjoy the cool, after the 
sultry summer day passed amidst the heat and smoke of the furnaces. 
Nina stood watching, as she often watched the steep path leading 
down into the valley that was now veiled with a soft haze. She was 
leaning on the low parapet wall, her distaff lying idle beside her, her 
favourite goat endeayouriug to attract her attention in vain. 

Sassi observed her anxiously. He was not sure whether she was 
weeping, or whether the rain drops from the overhanging vine had 
fallen unheeded on her soft round cheek. Old Marietta came out to 
place a flask of wine and a tall-stemmed Venetian glass on the bench 
beside her master. She followed the glance of his eye and shook her 
head. 

“T doubt me the child is fretting,” she said, in her quavering voice. 
“Great cities are great cities, and young men are young men; and 
Signor Morato but like the rest of them.” 

“Hold thy foolish tongue, Marietta. Thou canst make polenta, 
but what dost thou know about young men and great cities?” retorted 
Sassi. “Signor Morato is amongst his kinsfolk. A journey to 
Vicenza is not a day’s work. Per Dio!” 

Marietta knew by her master’s irritability that he also was dis- 
turbed by Luca’s long absence. She said no more, but went into the 
house wagging her head, and finding a vent to her feelings in grating 
the cheese for the minestra, that was to form part of the frugal supper. 

“Come hither, Ninetta mia!” Sassi called. “Thou shouldst not 
grieve thyself so. Dost thou not know that if thou art unhappy, it 
will break the heart of the old grandfather that loves thee?” and he 
took the girl by the hand, looking fondly into her face as she stood 
before him. 

“Tam not unhappy, caro mio ayo!” Nina replied, her tears burst- 
ing forth as she kissed the old man’s bald forehead. “ But—but I 
had an evil dream last night; and Marietta said it boded misfor- 
tune.” 

Nina stood twisting her fingers. When her grandfather had placed 
her hand in that of Luca Morato, and told her to regard him as her 
betrothed, her whole heart had gone out to the handsome kindly 
young man. But she was shy of confessing her love, she could not 
now make up her mind to betray to her grandfather, that she was 
grieving because Luca remained away. 

“Bah! Thou should’st not heed old women’s tales,” said Sassi, in 
answer to Nina’s excuse for her tears. ‘Here, child, take these scudi 
and buy thyself a new boddice, and a ribbon for thy hair; and dry 
those pretty eyes that should shine with joy and not with tears at thy 
age. What will Luca say when he comes home and finds thee with 
pale cheeks and heavy eyes; will he not think thy old grandfather 
has been treating thee unkindly ?” 
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“That he will not,” returned Nina, with a smile. 
“There, that is right, carina! To-morrow thou shalt go with me 
into Urbino, to see thy friend Caterina ; thou art too much with old 
eople.” 
‘ x ina had been much with old people and much alone. Her many 
hours of solitary musing had rendered her thoughtful beyond her 
years; and beneath her outward shyness and timidity of manner there 
was an under-current of strength and decision, unknown as yet because 
untried. 


Cuapter III. 


Luca Morato was leading a charmed life at Vicenza. The three 
sittings had extended themselves to six—seven; and yet the study 
for the portrait was not completed. The Conte Ubaldi had returned 
to his fortress home amongst the mountains; there to oppress his 
vassals and defy his neighbours as seemed good in his eyes; so it 
was not his presence that interrupted the sittings. Neither was it 
altogether Luca’s dilatoriness and desire to render the likeness to per- 
fection that had prolonged the time. Olympia herself had made the 
repetition of his visits necessary. At times she had declined to sit, 
excusing herself on the plea of restlessness, and had willingly appointed 
another day for the further progress of the portrait. On these occa- 
sions she did not dismiss Morato, but held him in conversation about 
ceramic art—about Urbino—about many things; as if she desired to 
probe and prove the young man’s character and mode of thought. 

Luca had at once fallen under the spell of Olympia’s beauty ; and 
now her kindness and graciousness held him enthralled. He knew he 
was indulging inadream. He knew that he was pouring out his 
heart’s treasure in vain. That his love, his worship was no more to 
her than the adoration of a devotee to the pictured saints on the 
cathedral wall. But he had no strength to struggle against his fatal 
passion ; perhaps he made no attempt to struggle against it. In the 
absorption of his mind he scarcely felt remorse,—scarcely felt that he 
was acting an ungrateful part towards that good old man who had 
loved and trusted him. There was no one—nothing in the world to 
him but Olympia. 

His love lent him enthusiasm, inspiration. He determined that 
this work of his should be a masterpiece in honour of her he idolized. 
It was a joy to think that when he should no longer be able to live in 
the heaven of her presence, that her eyes would sometimes rest on 
the work he was executing with a skill that was marvellous, even to 
himself. Her matchless loveliness no pencil could{portray ; but it was 
something to have caught even the faint reflex of her beauty—some- 
thing that to have done gave value to his life. 
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While the Contessa was sitting to him, or speaking to him, he 
occasionally caught her lustrous brown orbs bent upon him with a 
penetrating gaze, that caused his heart to throb painfully. Some- 
times it seemed as if she were about to speak, when, with paling cheek 
and quivering lip she checked herself. But Luca was no fool, he 
never deceived himself, nor did he betray himself by words; but a 
smothered sigh, a trembling hand, an ardent glance may reveal what 
the tongue would never have spoken. 

There had now been eight sittings, and it appeared that there 
was no more to be done. JLiuca had once or twice obliterated part of 
his work, in order to find an excuse for lingering, but this came to an 
end. The portrait was completed. With a heavy sigh Luca was 
obliged to confess that his object was attained. 

Olympia had been unusually pre-occupied that morning; there was 
an expression of anxiety in her face, and signs of perturbation in her 
manner, when Luca at last rose to take leave. She desired to see the 
portrait. There was a trifling fault she wished to have rectified; a 
fold in the drapery that did not please her; she also required another 
jewel added to the ornaments ; would Signor Movrato return the fol- 
lowing day in order to make the alteration ? 

She spoke hurriedly; a flush passing over her cheek like the flash- 
ing of the aurora in the northern sky. <A thrill of transport shot 
through Luca’s heart, as with love-lighted eyes he promised obedi- 
ence. 

The next day, while he was painting in the jewel, the Contessa was 
moving about the room in that restless manner, that betokens a mind 
ill at ease. It was a spacious apartment. At one end, half hidden by 
a heavy curtain, sat Cecilia, the Contessa’s attendant, occupied in 
repairing some of the beautiful lace for which Venice was so famous. 
There was an awning over the broad balcony towards the garden of 
the palazzo; the windows of the room were open, to admit the cool 
breeze from the mountains that tempers the fierce heat of the sun in 
that favoured climate. All was silent. So silent, that Luca could 
plainly hear the beating of his own heart as he watched Olympia’s 
movements. She stood awhile at the window; then she plucked a 
rose from a tree that grew in a large china flower-pot on the balcony, 
gazing into the flower as if it could reveal to her some secret she 
wished to penetrate. Soon she flung the rose from her with an air of 
scorn—scorn of herself, of her own timidity and indecision. Slowly 
she approached the table where Luca was seated at his drawing. 

“Signor Morato,” she began in low tremulous accents that gained 
courage as she proceeded. “I have watched you; I have endeavoured 
to make myself acquainted with you, and I think I may trust you— 
speak low.” 

There was no occasion for this caution. Luca started to his feet, 
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his breath coming thick and fast as he replied, ‘‘ Try me—prove me— 
if it be at the sacrifice of my life !” 

“Tt may be,” Olympia murmured, as if communing with herself, 
averting her stately head the while. “God forgive me—it may be 
so!” Then she turned her large, liquid eyes full upon Luca again, a 
smile fluttering over her sweet lips. “In the first place you must 
make me a promise,” she continued. “ You must not let this portrait 
pass into the hands of the Conte Ubaldi. I was constrained to sit at 
first, out of deference to my guardian’s wish, afterwards the portrait 
was proceeded with by my own. Your exquisite design must not be 
wasted. I myself wish to become the possessor of tie piatto ; but 
from Conte Ubaldi’s hand I will never receive it.” 

“From mine then?’ Luca asked, doubtful if he heard aright. 

“Yes; from yours. Now listen, while we are uninterrupted. I am 
an orphan. My uncle and guardian, Signor Balbo, would sacrifice me 
to his own ambition. He has pledged my hand to the Conte, in 
order to strengthen his party in the state. It may appear singular 
that I should confide thus in you—a stranger; but I am driven to 
desperation. I have no friends about me—none who are not in my 
uncle’s interests but my woman Cecilia, and in her integrity I dare 
not wholly trust, though I believe she loves me. The Conte Ubaldi 
I will never marry—never! If I have to end my life with my own 
hand, to escape such a fate!” She continued to speak low and hur- 
riedly, her changing colour and quivering lip bearing evidence of her 
emotion. “ What I want of you is this. You say you have to return 
to Urbino to carry out your work. That will be an excuse for leaving 
Vicenza at once. Will you, in the first place, go to Venice, and take a 
message for me to a friend there? I dare not send a letter, it might 
be intercepted, and any hint of opposition on my part would cause my 
uncle to hasten on this hateful marriage. Will you do this?” 

There was something of imperiousness in her tone, as of one accus- 
tomed to command service, but it became her regal style of beauty 
well. 

What could she command that he would not hasten to perform ? 
So Luca’s words gave her assurance. 

Olympia waved her hand as if putting aside the devotion implied in 
his manner, and then drawing a ring from her finger, she gave it to 
him. “Take this to the Signora Gradenigo, wife of the Senator 
Gradenigo,” she said. “She is the mother of—” Olympia hesitated 
and changed her phrase. “She was my mother’s dearest friend. Tell 
her how I am situated—how powerless I am in the midst of enemies, 
and she will find means to aid me. Keep the secret with which I 
have entrusted you. Leave Vicenza immediately, taking the road to 
Urbino; you can change your route at Padua for Venice. In six 
weeks the Conte Ubaldi is to return to claim my guardian’s promise,” 
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she added, with a shudder. “Stay—you will require money for your 
journey,” and she laid a purse of gold on the table as she spoke. 

Luca shrank back. It seemed to him ignominious to take gold from . 
her hand. It was like selling service that he would willingly give 
with the last drop of his heart’s blood, if need were. 

“T do not need it,” he said. 

“This is folly!” Olympia looked at him earnestly, and in that look 
read the secret of his soul. The haughty expression of her face melted 
into pity. “Forgive me!” she said. “I have been thinking of my 
own cares and griefs only. I did not mean to be cruel. I never 
thought—ahimé! what can I say?” ‘The tears sprang to her eyes 
as she saw the young painter’s agitation, and guessed the cause too 
truly. Addio! It might have been better if we had never met; 
and yet not for me—my friend—is it not so?” and she held out to 
him her hand. 

Luca Morato knelt and pressed it to his lips. “ Life is still of 
value to me, since I can do you service,” he faltered. ‘“ May I dare 
to entreat to see you once more? May I have the happiness of 
placing the piatto in your hands? But once more—and then ¥ 

“And then you will recognise the gulf that lies between us; you 
will see that you have been indulging in a day dream, and will awake 
to sober reality. I trust in you—in your honour implicitly. Addio!” 

Calling her waiting-woman, the Contessa Olympia glided from the 
room, leaving Luca Morato alone. 





Cuspren LY, 


Avrer faithfully executing his mission at Venice, Luca Morato re- 
turned to Urbino. He had left it an ardent, hopeful, happy youth; 
he returned a melancholy, careworn, stricken man. Pietro Sassi, 
litile given to think anything amiss, accustomed to see things go on 
from day to day without further change than increasing years must 
necessarily bring, began to perceive that ali was not well with Luca 
Morato. 

Marietta shook her head, and muitered that trees often transplanted 
are never laden with fruit. Nina was silent. But her pillow, night 
after night, was wet with tears; and the shrine of the Madonna in 
the little vine-covered chapel was decked each morning with fresh 
flowers, an offering intended to propitiate Heaven’s favour for her 
heart’s beloved. 

Nina divinied what it was that had robbed Morato of his peace and 
joy—divined by her own sighs and tears spent in vain. If Luca had 
been aware of tle pain he was causing Nina, he might have roused 
himself, and made an effort to overcome the hopeless passion that was 
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wearing his life away; but he had hitherto onty thought of her as a 
child. When he had betrothed himself to Nina he made no doubt of 
loving her. She was pretty and engaging, acd it pleased him to 
think of her sweet presence and gentle influence in his future home. 
She had been given to him without his seeking her, and he had ac- 
cepted the gift freely and gratefully, but without any passionate emo- 
tion of joy. Nina was shy and quiet in outward demeanour. There 
had been no love-making, no confession extorted of the affection that 
had struck such deep root in her being. So it was that Luca was 
quite unconscious—as many a man has been—that loving eyes were 
watching him, that a fond heart was ready to sacrifice its own joy to 
bring peace to his. : 

Luca Morato’s whole soul was bent upon perfecting the piatto. 
For that he seemed only to live. Never had his eye and hand worked 
in such ready sympathy. Never had his colours blended in such rich 
and harmonious combinations. Never had his forms been so true, his 
touch so firm and delicate. At last, it was completed. Old Sassi was 
in raptures. 

“Thou art a worthy follower of our Maestro Luca Della Robbia,” 
he eried, with animation, when Morato, at his request, brought the 
beautiful peatto to the cottage. “It is the best piece of work that has 
issued from our factory. Thou wilt be proud of thy husband, carina,” 
he added, patting Nina’s pale cheek. 

There was no flush of pleasure, no answering smile. The maiden’s 
eyes were riveted on the portrait in the centre of the piatto. 

“Who is it, Luca?” she asked, with a sinking heart. 

“The Contessa Olympia Vitelli, niece to Signor Balbo,” Luca 
answered, his eyes also bent upon the pictured face. 

“ At Vicenza ?” 

“She lives at the Palazzo Balbo, Vicenza. I am going there again. 
T leave here to-morrow, Signor Sassi.” 

“J understand, my son,” replied the unconscious old man. ‘Thou 
art right. This is too precious a work to be entrusted to other lands 
than thy own. Per Dio! old as Iam, I would myself be the bearer 
sooner than this admirable jzatto should come to harm.” 

Nina had turned away. Purple shadows were falling over the dis- 
tant mountains; the vines above head were golden in the splendour of 
the setting sun ; little birds were winging their way homewards, twit- 
tering joyously as they sought the shelter of the thick foliage. The 
thought smote upon Nina’s heart, the question that century after 
century, the young have asked with tearful eyes: “Why, when all 
nature rejoices, should we alone suffer? Does God heed us less than 
the grass of the field and the birds of the air?” The answer comes, 
but slowly: “ Not less, but more, inasmuch as it is through suffering 
He leads us to Himself.” 
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When Luca Morato arrived at Vicenza he attempted in vain to gain 
admittance to the Contessa Olympia. It would seem that suspicion 
had been excited. The answer was always the same. “The Signora 
Contessa could not be seen.” 

Luca haunted the palazzo early and late, watching for an oppor- 
tunity of communicating the fact of his presence in Vicenza to 
Olympia. On the third morning he was rewarded by seeing her leave 
the palazzo, accompanied by her maid, Cecilia, and attended by two 
serving-men, She entered the neighbouring church, whither Luca 
foliowed. He placed himself conspicuously against one of the columns, 
where he could not fail to catch Olympia’s eye, and waited. At the 
conclusion of the mass, while still on her knees, he obserbed her write 
a few words in her breviary. She then fixed her eyes upon Luca, at 
the same time holding up the book as if to attract his attention. He 
did not dare to approach, but still waited. 

The “Ite missa est” was spoken. . The last notes of the organ had 
pealed forth; the congregation was dispersing. Olympia moved 
towards the great altar, and then, on her way to the door, passed close 
to the spot where Luca was standing. She made a slight haughty 
gesture of recognition such as she might be supposed to bestow on an 
inferior, and passed on; but Cecilia, who was following immediately 
behind her mistress, slipped into Luca’s hand the leaf Olympia had 
torn from her breviary. 

Luca remained in his place till the Contessa and her attendants had 
left the church, and then, with trembling fingers, unfolded the paper. 
He found a few lines in pencil traced on the margin. 

“‘ Watch the window of the ante-room of my apartment that looks 
on to the street. When you see a lily branch in a vase placed there, 
all is safe. Go to the postern gate in the garden wall. Cecilia will 
admit you.—O, V.” 

Transported with joy, Luca hastened to his lodgings for the piatto, 
and walked about under the piazza, whence the windows of the Palazzo 
Balbo were visible. All day he watched in vain—no sign. He took 
some hasty refreshment, and then returned to his post of observation. 
As twilight deepened into night, the palazzo was lighted up as if for 
an entertainment—a masked ball apparently. Parties of masks were 
streaming in through the open door, and the strains of dance-music 
reached Luca where he stood. He saw the shadows of figures against 
the curtains as they moved to and fro, and fancied he could distin- 
guish the stately, graceful form of Olympia. 

It was far on in the night when the guests departed. The lights 
in the windows were extinguished one by one till all was dark and 
silent—still no sign. Luca dragged himself wearily away, and threw 
himself on his pallet bed to wait for dawn. As soon as day came he 
resumed his watch. 
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Towards afternoon several grooms in the Balbo livery appeared, 
leading horses richly caparisoned, their housings embroidered with 
gold and silver, and with heraldic devices. Presently Signor Balbo 
came out, accompanied by his guests. Luca ground his teeth with 
rage as he perceived the Conte Ubaldi—he had returned to Vicenza 
then—this man whom Olympia abhorred. The gay cavalcade rode 
off, clattering down the street towards the open country; and soon 
afterwards Luca observed a moyement in the curtain of the window 
he was watching. 

The casement was thrown open, and a white, jewelled hand placed 
a lily in a porcelain vase, on the broad window-sill. Luca started as 
if he had not been eagerly looking for the signal. He crept along 
the shadow of the piazza till he had passed the front of the palazzo, 
and then, darting across the street, and along the calle that ran by 
the side wall of the garden, knocked gently at the postern gate. It 
was immediately opened by Cecilia. She placed her finger on her 
lips, and led him down a vine-covered berceau to a small door leading 
to a private staircase. 

Silently following, Luca ascended the stairs, passed through a small 
chamber, and found himself in the presence of Olympia. He was too 
much overcome to speak at first. He knelt to kiss the hand she ex- 
tended to him, and then produced the piatto ; in a few faltering words 
expressing his blessedness in being allowed, unworthy as he was, to 
place it in her hands. 

Olympia turned away her head for a moment to conceal the tears 
that sprang to her eyes—tears of tender compassion. 

“Tt is magnificent! but it is more to me than a painted china dish, 
for thou hast served up thy heart upon it,” she said, as she took the 
piatto in her hand, falling into the familiar ¢u in this moment of ex- 
cited feeling. “This, and the inestimable service thou hast done me, 
I cannot repay by so many golden sequins ; and what thou wouldst I 
may not—cannot give. This piatto shall be an heirloom in my 
family, 2 memorial of true devotion as well as of artistic skill. Let 
this be handed down in thine as a token of heartfelt gratitude.” 

As Olympia spoke she took off a massive gold chain, to which was 
attached an ornament richly chased, and set with diamonds, and threw 
it over Luca’s neck as he knelt before her. 

“ Addio! we shall meet no more. I do not say forget me, but 
remember me as one far off—one to whom you have restored more 
than life. Now go. There is danger for you here. Addio!” 

The last word fell soft and low, for Olympia had retreated towards 
the door leading to the inner room as she spoke. 

Luca for a moment had a mad impulse to rush after her, to strain 
her once in his arms, and then die at her feet. But her pure angelic 
beauty, her stately dignity of manner, held him aloof. Once more he 
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heard the softly-murmured “addio” as if echoing from some distant 
sphere, and she was gone. 

Cecilia came forward to lead him away. There was no need to 
enjoin silence; he followed as ina dream. When the postern gate 
closed behind him he stood a moment bewildered as if unable to collect 
his senses. Then hurrying wildly through the streets, past fields of 
corn and clover, bordered by tall poplar trees, past mulberry planta- 
tions and vineyards, he reached a wood at some distance from the 
city. Here, in the recesses of this leafy covert, he threw himself on 
the mossy ground, groaning aloud in his anguish and despair. 

Night came on while he still lay there. It was already dark in the 
wood. The evening breeze swept through the trees with soft sigh- 
ings. The noisy cicada had ceased its clamour. The pale, phospho- 
rescent light of glowworms shone out here and there on the ground. 
A wild cry made Luca start; it was only some animal or night bird 
seeking for its prey, but it roused him. He rose to his feet, and 
turned to retrace his steps, wavering in his walk as if under the influ- 
ence of wine. 

The evening star was shining in the sky as Luca regained the city ; 
gleams of summer lightning were flashing incessantly, illuminating 
every object with a pale, ghastly glare. Scarcely aware of what he 
was doing, Luca was crossing the great square towards the Palazzo 
Balbo, when he found himself face to face with the Conte Ubaldi. 

“Ecco!” the Conte exclaimed, in a mocking tone. “ You are brave 
to return to Vicenza! Small birds should keep covert when the hawk 
is abroad. Villain !—slave!” he cried, changing his tone, “ where is 
the piatio I ordered of you?” 

“T am no villain, nor am I vassal of yours, Signor Conte,” returned 
Luca, striving to command himself. “The piatto is with one to 
whom we both owe service.” | 

“Dog! Do you dare to level yourself with me, with your noi !” 
As Ubaldi spoke he caught sight of the chain that Olympia had placed 
round Luca’s neck; and with a fierce oath he seized him savagely by 
the collar of his doublet. 

Luca was already on the verge of delirium. The touch of the man 
he loathed with an unreasoning hate, roused him to frenzy. He 
grappled with the Conte, who shook him off placing his hand to his 
sword. Quick as the lightning gleaming across the sky, before he 
had time to draw, Luca was upon him. A flash of a keen, long knife, 
and Ubaldi fell backwards, the hot life-blood welling from his breast. 
There was a convulsive movement, a clenching of the hand, an effort 
to speak, but the bloody foam gathered on the lips, the eyes glazed, 
one deep groan, and he was dead. 

Luca stood transfixed, petrified, gazing on the deed he had done ; 
heedless of outcries, and of hurrying footsteps. ‘This is he!” “The 
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assassin!” “Seize him!” “Ho, guards!” “'To the fortress with 
him!” “He isa stranger!” “ Justice for Vicenza !” 

Luca confusedly heard these and other exclamations as his arms 
were seized and pinioned, and he was dragged away to the guard- 
house. 


Crapren Y, 

How did news travel in those days, when no messages were trans- 
mitted along obedient wires; no mail trains, or even mail coaches 
traversed the country, laden with intelligence from distant friends ? 
Perhaps some travelling student, or wandering artisan related to the 
gossips of one town the incidents that had occurred at the place from 
which he had come. Or some special messenger bore tidings, other 
than those with which he was ostensibly charged. Chilosa? Cer- 
tain it is that about a fortnight after the arrest of Luca Morato at 
Vicenza, a priest of Urbino, the friend and confessor of the Sassi 
family, went on a mission to Ferrara, and there he heard the news. 

iteturning home, he hastened to Pietro’s cottage ; out of no willing- 
ness to be the bearer of bad tidings; but rather with the kind thought 
that he might be able to utter some word of consolation, in the midst 
of so great a calamity. It happened, by a rare chance, that Pietro 
Sassi was from home; Nina and Marietta were therefore alone in the 
cottage. 

Nina was much attached to the friendly priest, who had prepared 
her for communion, and to whom she was now accustomed to confess 
not only the small sins of which she believed herself guilty, but also 
the joys and sorrows of her heart. 

When she saw him climbing up the steep path leading to the 
cottage, she ran to meet him, and to give him welcome. As she drew 
near, she observed the grave, sad expression of his countenance. She 
stopped, pale and trembling witha vague foreboding. The priest took 
her hand in his, looking at her tenderly, sorrowfully. 

“My child, the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” he said solemnly. 

Nina gazed in his face with wide open eyes, as if seeking to read 
there the news he had to tell. 

“Luca!” she cried, the name of her betrothed leaping to her lips 
almost involuntarily. 

The priest still holding her by the hand, led her back to the cottage, 
and there told all he knew. 

Marietta’s lamentations were loud, accompanied by much wringing 
of hands, and appeals to all the saints in Heaven for aid and pity. 
Nina neither spoke nor moved. 

“There might he a possibility of saving Morato, but it is uns 
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certain, remote,” the priest said, more to himself than as if address- 
ing Nina. 

“A possibility did you say, Padre?’ Nina asked in a tone of 
forced calmness, a faint tinge of colour returning to her marble cheek. 

“T scarcely know whether I am right in mentioning what may only 
lead to futile hope. There is a privilege accorded to artists at Vicenza. 
Any one condemned to death, excepting for the crime of coining, is 
spared, if he can prove himself the most excellent workman in any 
useful art. Luca Morato, in his art has no superior, but we have not 
the piatto at hand that would be necessary for the proof. Nor have 
we a trusty messenger. Thy grandfather is away, and I am detained 
by the duties of my office. I know not what can be done.” 

“You know this is the law in Vicenza ?” 

“Certainly, my child, I know it is the law. But even if we could 
find one to send whom we could rely upon, time is passing on. The 
tribunals are uncertain. Sometimes those cast into prison are allowed 
to linger weeks, nay even months before condemnation. Sometimes 
sentence and execution are very speedy. It may already be too late.” 

Nina eagerly listened to every word. “It will not be too late, and 
the messenger will be found,” she said. 

“It must be as the good God pleases,” the priest replied, and then 
with a few more words of intended consolation, that fell almost 
unheeded on Nina’s ear, he rose to take leave. 

“Father, your blessing!” Nina exclaimed, kneeling before him. 

He blessed her; imploring the Holy Virgin and the saints to have 
her in their keeping, and then he went his way. 

“ Marietta, you have always been kind to me; have always helped 
me; you must help me now,” Nina cried, throwing her arms around 
the weeping woman, as soon as they were alone. 

“ How can poor Marietta help thee, my pretty one 2” 

“ Dost thou not see that I must go?” 

“‘ Go—where ?” 

“To Vicenza—to save Luca !” 

“ Alas, my child, sorrow has turned thy head. How canst thou go 
to Vicenza, all alone, over rough roads, and amongst rough men? 
Dost thou not know that the lamb goes to the spit as soon as the 
sheep ?” 

“Tt may be as thou sayest, Marietta; still I must go. Stay. I 
havea thought. Thou shalt go into Urbino and buy me a little brown 
doublet and cloak, and a cap such as students wear. I will dress 
myself as a boy, and then no one will heed me. Quick, Marietta !— 
before the sun gocs down—to-morrow by daybreak I must go.” 

Marietta cast up her eyes, and again wrung her trembling hands. 
“What will thy grandfather say, when he comes home, and finds his 
house empty ?” she cried, 
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“He would bid me go, if he knew that by doing so I might save 
Luca. Dost thou not hear, Marietta, that I may save him? Oh, for 
pity’s sake, do not delay! Here is money, my grandfather gave it me, 
and I have more—two gold pieces,” and Nina thrust the scudi into 
the old woman’s hand, and gently pushed her towards the door. 

“ ‘Well—well, a good heart breaks bad luck. I will do thy bidding, 
child, let the master blame me as he will. Old Marietta can refuse 
thee nothing.” So saying, she trotted off on her errand; and Nina, 
sinking down on the bench under the pergola, gave herself up to 
thought. 

At daybreak, the following morning, Nina donned her doublet and 
hose, concealing her abundant hair under the cloth cap. She swallowed 
a few mouthfuls of the polenta Marietta had prepared, and then 
hiding her money safely in her bosom, she slung the packet she had 
made up the evening before, containing her woman’s dress and a few 
necessaries, by a strap over her shoulder; allowed Marietta to fasten 
a pouch to her girdle containing some wheaten cake and dried figs ; 
kissed the old woman lovingly, and bounded down the path leading to 
the plain like a bird flying to seek its mate. 

The morning was yet early. The dew was on the herbage ; an 
eagle was soaring aloft, as if to hail the rising sun. Nina hurried on, 
exhilarated by the fresh morning air, as if she could have reached 
Vicenza at a bound. She walked on quickly for several hours; and 
then, mountain born though she was, and active as a young fawn, her 
strength began to fail. 

She looked about for 2 place where she might rest till the noontide 
heat was over, and noticing a shed in a corner of a vineyard to her 
right, she determined to seek shelter there, and recruit her strength 
by a few hours of repose. She could still distinguish the white walls 
of Urbino in the distance. The first feeling of excitement was passing 
off. ‘Tears came to her eyes as she thought of the safe asylum she 
was leaving, of the doubtful nature of her errand, of the dangers she 
might have to encounter. The sense of loneliness, too, pressed heavily 
upon her, but not for 2 moment did she waver in her course. 

“Tf I cannot save him, I can die with him,” she thought, as she 
resumed her onward journey. Late that evening she reached St. Leo. 
Here she was fortunate. Some good-natured carriers who were re- 
turning to Forli with wine-skins took pity upon the weary, delicate- 
looking boy, who sat leaning his head on his arms so dejectedly while 
the supper was being prepared at the little osteria. They were going 
to start with their mules early in the morning, and offered Nina a 
lift. The men were rough peasants, but looked kind and honest, and 
she thankfully accepted their offer. 

So she travelled on, sometimes on foot, sometimes meeting with a 
help on her way, till at last, at the end of a week, her journey’s 
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longed-for goal appeared in sight. It was already evening. Nina 
had walked far that day. She was faint and footsore, but Vicenza was 
before her, and she pressed on with renewed hope. 

She had never forgotten the name of the high-born lady whose 
portrait was depicted on the piatto. She made no doubt that the 
Contessa Olympia would be willing to give her aid when she was 
made aware of the nature of her quest. She had but to inquire for 
the Palazzo Balbo, to see the Contessa, and all would be well, if only 
Luca still lived! If, on the contrary—no, that she would not, dared 
not think of—she must husband her failing strength—it would not be 
for long. The Lady Olympia was no doubt as good as she was 
beautiful. Luca loved her, and she of course must love Luca; who 
could help it? Oh, yes! the Contessa would listen to her, would save 
him; and then—well—Nina felt very faint, she thought that most 
likely she would die. She only hoped Luca would be kind to the 
good old man, her grandfather, and not let him miss her too much. 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, she entered Vicenza, 
and began to inquire for the Palazzo Balbo. She had no difficulty in 
finding it. With throbbing heart, summoning her last remains of 
strength, she pulled the rope attached to the bell inside. The door 
was immediately opened. With faltering accents she inquired for the 
Contessa Olympia Vitelli. 

“ The Signora Contessa is not here,” replied the porter, in a graff 
tone. “She was married 2 week ago to the Signor Francesco Gradenigo. 
You must seek her in Venice.” o saying, he shut the door in Nina’s 
face. She wavered an instant, put her hand to her brow, and then 
sank swooning to the ground. In her fall her cap came off, and her 
luxuriant hair drifted in waving masses about her shoulders, 

A group was soon gathered round the prostrate form. 

“ What a pretty boy !” exclaimed one. 

“Ts he dead ?” cried another. 

“Don’t you see it is 2 woman in disguise ? look at her long hair 
and her little hands,” observed a third, without offering help. 

“ Poverina !” ejaculated a benevolent-looking man, in the garb of a 
merchant, who just then came up. “No, she is not dead, only faint- 
ing,” he said, as he lifted her head on his arm, and laid his hand on 
her heart. “Stand on one side, amici! let her have air. Has any 
one a flask of wine about him ?” 

“Here comes a Brother of the Misericordia—make way!” ex- 
claimed several of the bystanders, as a figure—clad ina brown garment 
such as those worn by the Franciscans, and with a cap like a jelly- 
bag on his head, his eyes gleaming preternaturally out of two holes— 
drew near. 

A few drops of wine were administered. After a while a faint glow 
returned to Nina’s cheeks, and her eyelids quivered. Then, with 9 
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deep sobbing sigh, she opened her eyes with a frightened look, and 
gazed round her. With the Frate’s assistance she staggered to her 
feet, and then the remembrance of her disappointment, her desolation 
came ever her, and she leaned against the door of the palazzo weeping 
wildly. 

The Frate and the kind citizen who had first profiered aid spoke 
together in a low tone. “I will take her home,” said the latter in 
conclusion ; “she will be safe under the protection of my Zota.” He 
then turned to Nina, repeating his offer. 

“Oh, no—no! you are good; but I am going to Venice now at 
once!” Nina sobbed, nearly fainting again as she stooped to take up 
up her cap. 

“ You are not able to walk! Who do you seek in Venice, my poor 
child ?” 

Nina in a few disjointed words, told the errand upon which she was 
bent. 

“ Tt is true,” said the rate; “ there is a young man lying here in 
prison of the name of Luca Morato.” He touched the merchant on 
the arm, drawing him aside. “He is condemned,” he said. “ He is 
to die on the third day from this. There is no time to lose, Signor 
Batisto.” 

“ Poverina!” again exclaimed Signor Batisto, compassionately. 
“ Come, my child, you shall rest awhile, at any rate, and we will then 
talk about going to Venice.” 

Luca Morato had now been lying upwards of three weeks in a 
dungeon of the fortress, daily expecting the announcement of his 
doom. He knew there was no escape. He indulged in no vain 
hope ; but strove to prepare himself to meet the end as a brave man 
should. During these long solitary hours, face to face with a violent 
and shameful death, the vain love-dream, that had made shipwreck 
of his happiness, and brought blood-guiltiness on his head, melted 
away in the presence of stern reality. From the dark foreground of 
the present, the bright distance of the past seemed more fair. 
He remembered with sorrow and remorse, his old friend who had 
taken him to his heart when but a youth, and adopted him as a son. 
He thought of his pleasant life of honest labour in the art he loved, 
and of the future he had once planned,—a future to have been shared 
with his little Nina. Oh! if he might but live the last three months 
again, how different it would be! But the anguish of repentance was 
of no avail. There was but one outlet for him from that gloomy dun- 
geon ; only one more glimpse of the blessed sun, and then—the gaping 
crowd—the scaffold—and the sword of the executioner. 

Alter rest and refreshment, Nina recovered her strength sufficiently 
to be able to relate her story circumstantially to the good people, 
under whose hospitable roof she had been received. She concluded, 
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by asking Signor Batisto if Padre Anselmo had been right as re- 
garded the law of Vicenza? 

“Quite right,” he replied. “ I remember,jwhen I was a youth, 
’& man was reprieved, because he was the best maker of sword-blades, 
and he was a bravo—an assassin for hire—a creature of the Visconti. 
Morte di Dio! I scarcely know what the probabilities are in this 
case. A noble stabbed in the public square—it is a bad business. But 
then, again, the law is the law for one as well as another. The Duke’s 
best workman! Ido not think the state would wish to offend the 
Duke just now.” Signor Batisto spoke musingly, and then was silent 
for a time as if cogitating, 

“T tell you what,’ he resumed. “Ihave to go to Venice about 
some merchandise. I may as well go to-morrow as next week. We 
will strap on my wife’s ‘ sella di donna,’ and you shall ride behind me. 

he horse 1s a good horse, and has carried double many a time before 
this; has he not, Zota mia?” 

Signora Batisto nodded her head approvingly. “ You say you have 
your woman’s dress in your bundle? That is well,” said the good Zota, 
addressing Nina. ‘ You shall appear before the Contessa as you 
ought. J will lend you a veil, such as the Venetian women wear, then 
your costume will eo be so much noticed as being that of a stranger.” 

“ Grazie! grazie!” Nina murmured again and. again, as these kind 
friends laid their plans for her benefit. I ollowing Signora Batisto’s 
advice, she retired early to rest, to gain strength for the long ride be- 
fore her on the morrow; it must < confessed somewhat chemi by 
the knowledge that it was not to a rival she was about to prefer her 
petition. 

The red sunset was lighting up the domes and bell-towers of Venice, 
and was reflected in crimson and gold in the calm lagune, as Signor 
Batisto and Nina, having arrived safely at Mestre, stepped into the 
boat that was to convey them to the City of the Sea. 

As the water flashed and sparkled under the strokes of the oars, and 
the boat glided along over the smooth water, it seemed to Nina as if 
for the moment she had left the turmoil and struggle of the world be- 
hind her, and was sailing away into some magic region of peace. The 
anxiety and distress that had been all day tearing at her heart, was 
hushed to rest under the hallowing influence of the hour and scene. 
It seemed to Nina, in the midst of this beauty and glory, incredible, 
impossible, that Luca should die. The gentle lapse of the water 
seemed to whisper to her of hope; and the soft sound of distant bells 
ringing the Ave Maria, bore it on its wings. About half-way between 
Mestre and Venice, was a post in the lagune to which was attached a 
small shrine containing an image of the Vi irgin. ‘The boatmen crossed 
themselves as they a approached it, and began to chant their evening 
hymn. 
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The sun sank lower and lower. The red light ouly rested on the 
summit of the campanile when the boat touched the quay, and 
Signor Batisto assisted Nina to land. He merely stopped for a few 
minutes to call at a house where he was accustomed to lodge during 
his frequent visits to Venice, to ascertain that he and Nina could be 
accommodated for the night; and then hiring a gondola, he directed 
the boatmen to row to the Palazzo Gradenigo, on the Grand Canal. 

Nina’s sanguine hope had again given way to doubt and trepida- 
tion. She pressed her hands to her bosom to still the wild throbbing 
ofher heart. ‘The palazzo was gained ; the inquiry made. Nina held 
her breath to listen. 

“ Yes, the Contessa, or rather the Signora Francesco Gradenigo, 
was in Venice,” the servant replied. “The Doge gave a ball that 
eyening—the Signora was there.” 

Nina drew a deep sigh of relief. Signor Batisto ordered the goudo- 
lier to row to the Doge’s palace. Fach hour was precious; there was 
scant time for ceremony. 

Their difficulties were not yet over. It was not an easy matter to 
gain speech of the Contessa. <A plainly-dressed citizen with a girl in 
rustic costume, arriving in a hired gondola, were not looked upon with 
much favour by the servitors of the Doge. The sight of a sequin, 
however, persuaded one of the men, that it might be possible to deliver 
a written message into the Signora’s hand. 

After what seemed to Nina an interminable time of suspense, the 
man returned to say that the Signora would see the donzella. With 
trembling limbs Nina followed the servant to an ante-room, where 
Olympia awaited her. Nina had not thought what she would say in 
the presence of the Contessa, neither did she think now of aught but 
Luca’s danger. She fell at Olympia’s feet, and in impassioned and 
broken accents told her tale, and implored the Signora to aid in saving 
him. 

“ Santa Maria! I heard not of this!’ Olympia exclaimed, almost 
as pale and agitated as Nina herself. “ I left Vicenza the morning 
after I had seen your Luca—left to take refuge with my friends here. 
I heard afterwards that the Conte Ubaldi had been killed, but not by 
whom. In two days did you say? Jesu forbid! He shall be saved 
if mortal power can save him. Francesco mio! come here!” she con- 
tinued, as a handsome young Venetian entered the room. Clinging to 
her husband’s arm, she explained Nina’s errand. 

“T remember Morato well. I have reason to remember him, and 
to be grateful to him, amica mia!” said Signor Gradenigo, raising the 
fair hand of his bride to his lips. “Thou wouldst thyself go to 
Vicenza with this piatio that is to work such wonders ; is it not so?” 
“Oh, yes, I myself will go! Now, at once!” Olympia replied. 

“ But it is dark night, dearest.” 
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“ What matters. The moon is past the full, and will rise late; it 
will light us over the lagune. We can reach thy villa at Mestre to- 
night, and be ready to start for Vicenza at morning’sdawn. Do not let 
us delay a moment ;” and Olympia made a movement towards the door. 

“Thou hast only to command, queen of my soul! we will go. But 
thou wilt have to change thy dress; this cloth of silver and these 
pearls are not fit for the lagune.” 

“Tt will not take me an hour, and this dear girl must have retresh- 
ment. Come with us, cara!” she continued, addressing Nina, who had 
hung breathlessly on her words. “Thou can’st bear a yet longer 
pilgrimage ; can’st thou not?” 

“A longer pilgrimage! Ahi, to the end of the world, if it might 
save Luca !” 

Nina followed Olympia and her husband to the Canal, where their 
gondola was moored. But first, she spoke a few words to her kind 
friend, Signor Batisto. 

“ Return to my house, when you reach Vicenza, and trust yourself 
to Zota,” he said in reply. “Addio! I shall see thee again before 
thou leavest Vicenza.” 

Nina’s heart was full of gratitude to this good Samaritan, who had 
come to her assistance in her hour of peril and despair. She kissed 
his hand with many words of thanks, and then took her seat as de- 
sired in Signor Gradenigo’s gondola. 

The return journey was easily accomplished. Rank and wealth can 
make even rough roads smooth. Olympia had no longer a home in 
Vicenza, and she advised Nina to return to Signora Batisto. 

“Thou can’st do no more for thy Luca,” Olympia said. “The rest 
remains with us. Thou needest rest; as soon as we have news we 
will seek thee.” 

Nina would fain have remained with Olympia ; she did not feel that 
rest was possible to her, when so much lay in the balance; when even 
yet their endeavours might fail; but she dared not disobey. 

Zota welcomed her with effusion. She prevailed upon her to 
swallow a cordial of spiced wine, and then to lie down in a quiet upper 
chamber. 

“Thou must do thy best to keep calm,” she said. “It will be hours 
before thou canst hear; try to rest.” 

Nina had thought rest impossible, but she was overcome with 
fatigue of body and mind. The cordial began to take effect. She 
seemed to hear the faint ripple of water under the measured stroke of 
oars. The Ave Maria Sanctissima the boatmen had chanted was 
sounding in her ears. She was in imagination, floating in some dreamy 
region of soft light and music. Then light and sound became indis- 
tinct—blended ; and she slept. 

It was night when she again opened her eyes. ‘There was a lamp 
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in the room, and by: its light: she saw Signora ‘Batisto sitting by the 
bed, a smilevon her kindly face. 

“ Youhave had news!” Nina cried, starting up. “Oh, Signora, for 
mercy’s sake, tell‘me what!” 

“Good news, carina, thy amico is safe. The Signora Contessa is 
waiting for thee below.” 

“Oh, Holy Maria, be thanked!” Nina exclaimed, clasping her hands 
in an ecstasy of joy and gratitude. Then she flew downstairs to gain 
confirmation of the blessed tidings. 

Olympia was alone. She folded the agitated girl in a warm em- 
brace. “‘ihou shalt thyself be the bearer of Signor Morato’s release ; 
he shall hear of his reprieve from thy lips,” she said. 

At this suggestion, the light faded from Nina’s face like the even- 
-ing’s glow from the snowy summits of the Apennines; she shrank back, 
pale and trembling. 

“Ah, no!” she answered, in mournful accents. “It is enough for 
me to know that he is safe.. He would not care to hear it from my 
lips. He does not love me. Tell him I wish him happy—thai I 
will not trouble him. I am going home to Urbino, to my grand- 
father r . 

“ Yes, thou sweet angel! ‘Thou shalt ¢o home to Urbino, to thy grand- 
father—but it must be as my wife!” It was Luea’s voice that spoke. 

When Olympia hastened-to Signor Batisto’s’ house, to convey the 
assurance of Luca's safety to Nina, Signor Gradenigo at once made 
his way to the fortress with the order of release. Before the required 
formalities had been gone through, Morato had been made acquainted 
with the part Nina had taken in saving his life. He was deeply 
affected ; his impressionable nature was moved to its inmost core by 
Nina’s devotion, and he registered a vow that never again, even in 
imagination, should his thoughts wander from her—his betrothed. . 

Little more remains to be told. The foregoing circumstances were 
inscribed in a richly-bound MS. volume, which was kept side by side 
with the majolica piatto in the.Gradenigo family. Luca and Nina 
accompanied their friends to Venice as guests, until Nina’s strength 
was restored after the fatigue and excitement she had undergone. 
The marriage was celebrated in the Palazzo Gradenigo, and loaded 
with presents, the young couple set out for Urbino, where their returr, 
was. made the occasion of a festival, not only by Pietro Sassi, vat” by 
all the workmen at the porcelain factory. , 

Luca Morato did not forget the Contessa Olympia, but only thought 
of her as a bright star, to be worshipped afar off. His whole heart’s 
love was given to Nina. He devoted himself to his art ; but though 
he continued to be considered the best workman in the Duke’s employ, 
it was thought that he never again exeeuted anything-so perfect as 
the matchless piatto that saved his life! 





























